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YOMBS and shells have brought in- 
jury or death to untold thousands 
civilians in enemy occupied Europe. 
tragedy of this situation has ob- 
red less immediate but not less 
tructive effects of the war on the 
es of these unfortunate people. Over 
ny decades, and to varying degrees, 
ey had built up their defenses against 
fectious diseases. They had shelter, 
d, hospitals, medical and health 
ervices. For many, these defenses 
re completely removed. They were 
ibly removed from their homes, 
ded into ghettos or concentration 
nps, starved or beaten to death. For 
ers, technically described as “ dis- 
iced persons,” and estimated to num- 
r twenty to thirty millions, the extent 
deprivation has varied, but, in gen- 
ral, it has resulted in overcrowding, 
tary deficiencies, and long hours of 


ted at a Joint Session of the 
Vital Statistics, and Epidemiolo; 
American Public Health Associati 
v-third Annual Meeting in New Yorl 
1944 


labor. For those permitted to remain 
in their homes, there has been great 
variation in extent of privation but 
there has been a quite general shortage 
of essential foods, espec ially oils and 
fats. Malnutrition is widespread in 
Poland and Greece, and is undoubtedly 
very prevalent in all large cities of 
enemy occupied countries 

The effect of such an intensification 
of deleterious influences upon morbidity 
and mortality from tuberculosis will 
never be told to the satisfaction of the 
vital ; tatistician. Dislocations of popu 
lations have been too great Little 
credence, moreover, can be given to 
Statistics released by the Nazis The 
following extracts’ from reports given 
at the Royal SOK lety of Medicine in 
London in December, 1943, need no 
comment except to state that whether 
or not they are overdrawn, they giv 
no satisfaction to the statistician 

“At the Royal Society ef Medicir 
cussion took place on nutrition in 
occupied Europ An appalling pictur 
presented Colonel E. W. Vignal said 
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Frar led only 1,084 Tuberculosis is_ still wides 
lat ind among cattle in Great Britain. t] 
fection rate before the war be ing 


I to | , uN +O per cent About 6 per cent 


farms were sending out milk cont 


tubercle bacilli and it was inferre 
practically all bulked milk cont 
the mixed milk from twenty 
herds must contain the bac 
S f de 1939, only about 3 


farmers had had their herds teste 


er cent of the 


London, 93 per cent of the milk 
beg by teurized in the small towns 
Hevymai Ghent. w had been mall proportion, and in rural d 
practically none One unavoida 
Phe sult of the wartime evacuatior 
pps was that it transferred large 1 
of children from London an 

rif large towns, where a_ consid 
imount of the milk is pasteul 
districts where practically all 
GREAT BRITAIN supplied raw 
For reliable statistics we must turn In the decade preceding the 
to Great Britain Mortality figures are f 


; war, mortality from all for 
ivailable for England and Wales, and — tyberculosis in England and Wak 
for Scotland, for each of the war years fallen by about one-third, fror 


to the end of 1943 The Committee 101 0 in 1928. to 60 per 


on Tuberculosis in Wartime * has pub- 1938. In Scotland also. tuber 


lished tabulations for respiratory and mortality had displayed a similar 


other forms of tuberculosis, by sex and = ward trend. Not only was th 
certain age groups, to the end of 1941. — break of war followed by arrest ot 
For provisional data for 1943, and for favorable trends but there occurr 


a special tabulation of the deaths from — England and Wales. and in Scot! 
tuberculosis — of the central nervous definite 


increase in the 


system in England and Wales by age deaths from tuberculosis. This 
groups, for the years 1938-1943, in the more significant because, as p 
clusive, the writer is indebted to Dr. out by Heaf and Rusbv.* there wa 


Norman F. Smith and to Dr. Melville jncrease in the death rate fro 
MacKenzie, both of the Ministry of causes. 


Health of Great Britain The ratio of the deaths i 
According to pre-war figures, in Eng quent years to those in 1938 i 


land and Wales, 98 to 99 per cent of for males and for females of eac! 
all cases of pulmonary tuberculosis and jn Table 1. In England and W 
about 70 per cent of all non-pulmonary _ rise in the number of deaths ox 
tuberculosis were due to the human jp both respiratory and non-resj 


type ol bacillus In Scotland the pro- tuberculosis, the latter increasing 
portion of bovine infections was higher what more than the pulmonary 
and it is stated that about 5 per cent’ The increase in pulmonary | 
of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were Josis affected males (12. pet 


caused by the bovine type slightly more than females 


( 

\ } 

| ‘ ‘ 


TUBERCULOSIS IN ENGLAND 


} 
\ it Line iIncreast 
the disease affected females 
cent somewhat more thai 
er Cel Reaching a peal 
the numl danas) 
i tine number Ot deat! 


proximately the 1938 level 


ile mortality from p 


inci dar +} 
unde! 


Was, 


tances, very favorable in 


r cent below that 


8. while for other 


lorms 


sis female mortality in 194 
5 per cent above the 1938 
\ale ortality, on the other 
howed just re 


the reverse pu tu 


pulmonary form it was 5 pet 


her in 1943 than in 1938, and 
pulmonary forms, 6 per cent 


Scotland, the increases were rela 


creater than in England and 
for both respiratory and not 
itory forms Females were atl 


substantially than males 
the 
1e peak yeal has been unsatis 


The 


more 


rmore, decline in Scotland 


t} 


number of deaths from 

ms of tuberculosis was 15 per 
gher in 1943 than in 1938 

incidence—In England = and 


the increase in deaths from pul 


rv tuberculosis in 1940 and 1941 
mainly children, younger 
and older men For other 


f tuberculosis, the percentage 


ise was greatest childret 


D j } 
id le ents i 
SCXCS Ir i 
ive ) were 
eases | t the 
eater thal | 
irticularl 
leature nor 
dur ng the pres 
increased Irequel 
meningiti 
the numbe t dea 
meningitis in 1941 ¢ 
for the vears 1938 ar 
cent in males, and 
females For Scotlar 
increases were 37 1 
OU per cent in temale 
In lable the \ 


deaths from tuber 
nervous 
tor 19 


system 
38 ind l 
groups, with the pe 
decreases in sul 
groups 


were 
especially perso! 
ive 
occurred after 194] 
dent among thos« 


No 


bacillus pr 


studies on t 
est 


nt 


come to the writer 


mprobable that 
have been made 


bac illus I is 


adve! 


In the younger 


et 


iT 


33 
, ] in Englar nd 
Deaths for 8, and Ra P 
re 
e thar 
\\ 
rhe 
erage 1 
tne 
England and Walk 
rcentage increase 
‘ juent yeal \ ive 
| ely iffected hut 
rovement 
th not 
t he } 
extensive investigation 


Death from Tubercu he Central Ner 
Number Deaths is 
Each Subsequer 

Ave 
before the war, but it is noted in the 


Report of the Committee? from which 
much of this material is taken, that 
there was a considerable increase in 
respiratory tuberculosis among children, 
caused chiefly by the human type and 
that 


in tuberculous 


int rease 
chil- 


London where the bulk of the 


there was a considerable 


meningitis among 
dren in 
milk is pasteurized 

The 1940 to 
marked also by 


1943 
increases in 


years were 
large 
meningococcal meningitis. It seems im- 
probable, however, that error in diag- 
played 


stantial part in the recorded increases 


nosis could have any sub- 
in deaths from tuberculosis of the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

In an interesting study of tubercu- 
losis in the war years in Glasgow, Laid- 
MacFarlane * 


1941, the results of their investigations 


law and reported, in 
of the occupations of persons suffering 
from Che show 
little commercial and 
professional classes whose hours of work 
had not been greatly increased, and that 
the heavy incidence fell upon the work- 
ers in heavy industries, and to a less 
extent on workers in medium heavy 


tuberculosis figures 


increase among 


industries. The standard of overtime 
accepted by the authors is that the 
weekly hours of labor should not ex- 
ceed 60 hours for men and 55 hours 


For the commercial class 
it is stated that only 20 per cent were 
working in excess of the standard, as 
compared with 67 per cent in heavy 


for women. 
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min Enelar Wa } { 
h R Per D 
Year {ver 


industries and over 4( per cent 
medium heavy industries. 

The Committee has also « 
the environmental changes of tl 
World war with those of the pres 


“ The 
peculiar to 


chief environmental chang: 
this war are 1) the 

tuberculosis hospitals and 
1939, to make room 
pected air raid casualties, with the « 


of many 
in September, 


return to their homes of numerou 
in an infective state; (2 the instit 
blackout conditions, which, by dir 


ventilation, increase cross-intfection 


sibly lower general resistance; (3) 01 


ing in the homes, due to destruct 
residential property by enemy actior 
added effect of billeting; (4 
the population, which may have led t 
containing  intective t 
persons, and, conversely, to the int: 
healt! 
evacuation of town populatior 
with the that 
supplied pasteul 
had to 
The 


pulmonary 


evacu 


in homes 


of tuberculous persons into 


result man\ 


with 


country, 
previously 
over to a 


have change 


four tactors wo 
with the hun 
the fifth, non-pulmonary infection 


supply first 


intection 


Vine type 
Certain environmental chang: 
common to both wars. Chief 


these is the great increase in indt 


zation. Owing to the demand fo 
persons suffering from active t 
losis have been employed with re 
fellow-workers 


had 


have 


exposure of 
who 
existence 


numbers of 
relatively 


persons 
isolated 


tered factories for the first time 
general resistance of laborers ma‘ 
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wered bv long hours of labor, 


1e being increased by duty as home 
civil 


fire-watchers, or othe 


se Oct upations. 


nparison is made also in_ the 
» of the course of mortality in 
nd and Wales in the First 
nd World Wars. The increase in 
ulosis deaths from 1914 to 1916 


5 per cent for males and 7 per cent 


| and 


fe Ir iles, as compared to 11 per cent 
ules and 13 per cent for females 
1939 to 1941. In the First World 
the increase was largely in middle 
hood and early adult life; in the 
ent war it has extended into early 
hood and later adult life. 
triking contrast between the large 
ease in deaths in children under 5 
; of age in the present war and the 
decline in tuberculosis deaths in 
ige group between 1914 and 1916. 
Reports from Germany indicate that 
tality from increased 
wing the outbreak of war. In the 
number of 


There 


tuberculosis 


lin area, a rise in the 
ths from acute forms has been re- 
ted, especially in the age group 
The writer has not found 

reports from Italy. If the ex- 

ence of the last war is repeated, 


35 years. 


erculosis will be more serious in 


my countries after collapse than 
ne the war. 
lhe data which have been available 
1e writer concerning Spain, Switzer- 
ind Sweden have been too limited 
stify discussion. 


DISCUSSION 


\s a consequence of the war, there 
occurred in Great Britain not only 
arrest of the 


rculosis but a considerable increase 


downward trend of 


pre-war levels in mortality from 


disease. There have probably been 
greater increases in certain enemy 
ipied countries. 

lhe experience of Great Britain indi 
es that increased exposure to infec- 


tion has been a major factor I 


port of this view the rise In tuber 


meningitis is especially significant. The 
London experience Suggest inat the 
human type of tubercle bacill 

been chiefly re sp nsible, although 

ably the bovine type has played a rol 
considerably more important that 


pre-war days 


Greater exposure W uuld account a 
for some of the increase in n ality 
from pulmonary tuberculosis Massive 


dosage in children may result in an 


acute and fatal primary pulmonary pro 
ess: and, in older persons who have re 
covered from a childhood infection, acute 
pulmonary tuberculosis of the reinfe 
tion type may be a seq uc 1 to such dos ive 

A simpler explanation of much of the 
increase in adults is that it may have 
been the result of an accelerati n ol 
mortality rather than of a real increase 
in morbidity. Many patients returned 
to their homes from sanatoria and some 


of these, as well as others 


with active 

disease, desiring to aid the prosecutior 

of the war, concealed their illness and 
entered industry 

Any discussion of possible lowering 

of resistance can be little more than 


spec ulative If it be granted that dor 
tuberculosis can be 


thet this 


us Consideration 


mant or healed 


stirred into activity by fatious 
factor should have seri 


Rather supertic ial observation leads the 


writer to the conclusion that Inut 
tion has probably not been a major 
factor. Very great attention has been 
paid to the dietary in Great Britair 
and especially to the importance f 
pre tective foods 

} ‘ j iV 1 
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Epidemiologic Observations on the 
Use of Glycol Vapors for 
Air Sterilization’ 


EDWARD BIGG, M.D., B. H. JENNINGS, M.E., anp 
F.C. W. OLSON 7 


{ssociate in Medicine, Northwestern University Medi Sch P) 
Chairman. Department o VWechanical Engineering, Northwesteri 
Techn ul Institute; and Research Associate, North: tery 
Tech 1 Institute. Evanston. 1 


iblished 


of 


] toric: ] 
clearly es bactericidal 


viricidal effect lycol vapors 


pended microorganisms 


on) ill lds 
pre ented a new means for attack on the 
problem of control of air-borne intec 
tion Following intensive laboratory 
studies on the fundamental aspects ol 
this problem, which have been well 


summarized in a recent publication,’ 
certain prac tical studies were necessary 


full 


could be atte mpte d 


scale clinical application 
These in luded in- 
vestigation of possible fire hazards in 
the use of these compounds, observa- 
tions on the properties of glycol vapors 
in large spaces, and the development of 
apparatus for generation and distribu- 
tion of the vapor.* 
The 


studies led to a large scale 


outcome of these 
field trial to 
air-borne 


encouraging 


determine if the incidence of 


infections can be reduced by treating 
Hea Off La ur S H 
Ss i I Hea As 
he S 1A M r New York 
N \ I k 
i wa 
n Me i Resea 
(ince Sch Re arct ind D 
N thwe t 
i Marga 
M “ly and Silva Tra i 
The eT i t 


living quarters with triethylene 
LEG) vapoy in effective conce 
tions Triethylene glycol was 


iy 


this study since it is effective i 


lower concentrations than 
glycol and has been shown to be 
larly non-toxic in the recomn 
concentrations 
MATERIALS 
Location of [Two tw 


barracks, 


were selected for study. 


each consisting of tw 
These 
ings were divided into eight dort 
each 12 ft: dot 
housed approximately 80 men 
double bunks about 1'% ft. apart 
was decided to use four of the d 
tories for test, and four for control 
The east wing of one bu 


0x30x9 each 


poses 


and the west wing of the other 


dormitories) were used as tests 
remaining four dormitories serv 
controls. We started with 32 


individuals and 320 controls, w 


were replaced by a new group of me 
We were able t 
serve three such groups, or a tot 
1,000 men in the test group and 
the controls. This number 
proximate since some men were 


ferred and exchanged during ou! 


6 week intervals. 


in 


lug... ] 

| 

| 

— 


5 AIR STERILIZATION 


veriods An intermingling of 
during the day in 


halls, 


we De 


nel occurred 
halls classrooms, drill 
n halls, etc., but since 
that the incidence of 


fections and the 


createst 
oreatest degree 
contamination occurs In sleeping 
that 


obtained by 


rs. it was felt significant 


could be 
those quarters 
problem of maintaining con 
le room te mperature was difficult 
gle outside thermostat controlled 
it input of each building (two 
nd two control dormitories) with 
means for the closure of 


Thus, 


vailable 
dual steam radiators with 
windows and doors in test dormi- 
was necessary to bring in 
quantities of fresh cold outside 
through the duct system described 
to keep the test room tempera- 
within comfortable limits. Despite 


easure there were occasional un- 


rtable rises in temperature, neces- 


ng the opening of windows, with 
iitant 


ns lemperature 


lowering of glycol concen- 
adjustment of 
ntrol dormitories was left to the 
etion of the occupants. 
nce it has been shown that dust is 
mportance in air contamination, 
since sleeping quarters are notori- 
high in dust content due to bed- 


es, et it was decided to effect a 


le dust control measure by treating 

loors in both test and control dormi- 
with a light floor oil 

Glycol (TEG) rhe 


ical, physical, and pharmacological 


thvlene 
erties of triethylene glycol have 
brief, 
be stated that the vapor is effec- 


ously been described.’ In 


low concentrations, it is non- 
and non-inflammable in these con- 
rations, the cost is nominal, and no 
is perceptable. A relative humidity 
5 to 60 per cent is desirable for 
num bactericidal action, but killing 


suspended microOrganisms occurs 


in a hum ‘ 
cent spec 
orade of triethylene glycol wa 
plied by the Carbide 
Chemicals Corporation mater 
is highly refined and tree from the 
purities commonly present in the g 
pure hased on the « per market 

Vaporizer A ore it deal of effort and 
time was expended in the devel ( 
of a method of oly | generation whicl 
would introduce glycol-vapor at a pre 
determined controllable rat 

Glycol vapor wa cenerated 
vaporization from an aqueou 
solution Since this 1 i miscible 
binary mixture, the temperaturt 
which boiling takes place varies witl 
the concentration of the particular 
ture. When a glycol-water solution 


heated, water, being the more volatil 
component, vaporizes more readily 
however, both water and glycol vapors 
are delivered from the boiling mixture 
The more rapid | of water re 
in a solution richer in glycol and raise 
the boiling point of the mixture It 
can be seen that if the relative propor 
tions of the boiling elycol and water are 
kept constant. the respective propor 
tion of glycol- and water-vapor emitted 
from the vaporizer will remair 
and the total output of vapor will de 


pend on the heat input or rate of boiling 
This vaporizer aids in maintaining 
| 


desired humidities a well a 
effective glycol ncentratior nd } 
described in detail in a previ 


publication.* 


Duct and Fan S tem I he ze and 
shape of the dormitories, and a double 
row of lockers extending the lei 
the room necessitated the construct 


of a duct system to distribute glvc 
and water-vapor unit rmly throug! t 
the space 

Figure 1 shows the general arrang¢ 


ment of the equipment For clarity the 
lockers and two nearby bunk ire not 


shown At the far left is the fresh au 


a 
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Ficure 1—Diagrammatic representation of duct, fan unit, and vaporizer as ir 
in dormitory 
intake coming from a special fitting in’ the duct through circular oper 
the window. The fresh air enters the 2°/25 in. in diameter, spaced 


back of the blower fan unit through a 
set of dampers. Recirculated room air 
enters the front of the fan unit through 
the louvres (visible in the drawing) and 
another set of dampers. Both sets of 
dampers may be controlled by a lever 
mounted on the top of the fan cabinet. 
Thus the air output can be varied uni- 
formly from 100 per cent fresh air to 
The fan 
output may be varied in six steps to 
produce from 750 to 1,700 cu. ft. per 
The 
is blown from the fan into the 


100 per cent re¢ irculated air. 


minute at free delivery of the fan. 
air 
pyramid shaped adapter piece, and then 
enters the duct through a right-angled 
elbow provided with turning vanes. 
The duct is of laminated asbestos con- 
struction, spec ially treated to resist the 
The leaves 


absorption of glycol.* air 


apart, on eac h side of the duct 
vaporizer is mounted on the fl 
front of the fan unit and deliver 
glycol-water vapor through a we 
sulated 1'% in. pipe to the distrib 
duct. 
Sampling Tables—To facilitate 
taking of glycol and bacterial sar 
in the 
sampling tables were built (Figur: 
These were sturdily constructed 
in. pipe and pipe fittings. Ru 
tired wheels are fitted to the front 
and pipe caps to the rear legs 
motor vacuum pump unit provided 
an 


crowded dormitories, sp 


extension cord is mounted o1 
horizontal braces by pipe straps 
vibration-free, t! 


On the front e1 


ing, in effect, a 
point suspension. 
the table top is fastened a racl 
holding test tubes for glycol sar 
and “ Moulton air samplers ”’ for 


terial samples. The rack proved 


| iterial wa ‘ t I Carey 


nts were 


tible 


Arr STERILIZATION 


obtaining givcol 


for 
ind bacterial samples 


used 


nvenient but it also reduced 
A \% in. pipe in a floor 
bolted to the table top serves 


ng-stand for holding test tubes 


samplers while samples are being 
There is ample space on the 
for writing These 
made it possible to take air 


pu poses. 


s in all parts of the dormitories 
any desired height. 
ration of Equipment 
stallation described above meas- 
made to obtain the 
air velocities through the vari- 
tlets of the duct, and air samples 
ilso taken at the openings for 
determinations. The 
uniform 


Following 


results 


remarkably distribu- 


f air and glycol, and demonstrated 


plete mixture of glycol and air 
curred before the first opening 
iched, and that there 
glycol 


Was ho 


loss of the ait 


as 
through the duct. 
idequate ventilation it was de- 


allow not less than 25 cu. ft 


nute of outside air per individual 


was estimated that the uncon- 


79] 
trolled normal infiltration of wa 
equivalent to two air changes per 
the fan speed was set to deliv f 
1,000 to 1,2 cu. It per minute 1 out 
side air Even in well constructe 
buildings there is a considerable amount 


of infiltration and exfiltration whi 


cannot be determined accurate] it « 
pends not only on the general tightne 
of construction, particularly ai 

windows and doors, but also on wit 


velocity and direction ro reduce 
inaccuracy to a minimum it is essential 
to keep all doors and windows closes 
and to depend on bringing in fresh ait 
by means of the fan alon Ihe Lore 
every effort was made to keep the 
and windows of the treated root 
closed All air entering the duct was 
glycolized Ventilation in the cor 
trol room was at the discretion of the 
occupants; it is believed that the nur 


iter than 
the 
of the room was 33,000 cu. ft., 


gre 


ber of air exchanges was 
in the test quarters. Since volume 
with the 
equivalent of four air changes per hour, 
it was calculated that a glycol delivery 
of 0.04 Ib. per hour would be needed 
to maintain a concentration of approxi 
TEG liter of 
lo obtain this output the operating 


mately 0.004 mg Der air 


) 


vaporizer temperature was set at 28 
F., using a 1,000 watt heater 
setting gave a concomitant wate! 
livery of 2.5 Ib per hour 
METHODS 
Gil) al De Since Lyre 
liminary observations showed uniform 


distribution of glycol throughout tl 
treated space it was decided to take all 


air samples for glycol analysis at 


fixed location in each test room An 
samples were taken at 2 4.M 

4.M., and 8:00 a.m. daily These hour 
were chosen to coincide with the time 


at which air samples for determinatior 


of bacterial content were taken | 
cu. ft 
for glycol content by a modification of 


of air were collected and analyzed 


| 
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described by 


Wise, et 
} 


recorded as mg 


the technique 


The results were 


per liter of air 
fermiination 


all the dormitories at the 


hours noted above Since it is 


known that movement of individuals 


within a spact produces a sharp rise nN 


the number of air-borne bacteria, we 


ittempted to determine the air con- 


tamination at the highest and lowest 


activity At 2:00 A.M 
asleep at 5 \ A.M 


point of room 
the were 


Reveille) activity was greatest, and 


. A.M the mer had left their 
quarters 

Using a Moulton bacterial sampler, 
10 cu. tt. of an collected at the 


glycol 


wert 
ame position as used for 
samples. Pour plates were made with 
1 ml. of the sample blood 


and colony counts were recorded 


using agar 
media 
as colonies per cu. ft. of air, noting the 
number of colonies of hemolytic strepto- 
Aliquots 


which gentian violet (1—500,- 


cocci were also plated in 


media to 


00) had been added. The latter pro- 


cedure was used to enable us to de- 
termine the presence ol he molvtic 
streptococci. more readily, but was 
not entirely satisfactory and was 
discontinued 

Temperature and Humidit These 
observations were also made at 2:0 
4.M., 5:00 a.m., and §:00 Indi- 
idual records were kept for each 


dormitory, including both test and con 


trols \ 


welt 


sling psychrometer was used 


bulb 


Records on outside weather 


and and dry readings were 

recorded 

conditions were also kept 
Throat Cultures—At the 


of each observation period throat cul 


beginning 


tures were taken of each individual, 
both in the test and control groups 
Swabs of the throat were placed in 
tubes containing 1 ml. of  tryptose- 


phosphate broth (for convenience in 


carrying) and subsequently plated on 


blood agat At the end of the 6 week 


this 
Careful individual records 
Diseases Studied The followi 


considered to 


period procedure was rej 


were 
eases were be air 
and were used in the compilatior 
statistics: catarrhal fever, comm 


measles, German measles, mum 
fever, acut 


chicken pox 


sinusitis, and pneumonia O 


let fever, rheumatic 


litis, otitis media, 


were obtained from outpatient 
noses preliminary to hospitalizat 
the diagnosis used was that of 
records 

The record of each individual 
observation in this study thus ¢ 
of (1) throat culture at beginni: 
end of test period ; (2) hospital 


with diagnosis, (3) outpatient 


with diagnosis; and (4) dormit 


bunk location. 
DATA 


Glycol Concentrations Altl 
has been shown that for immediat 
ing of air-suspended organisms 
centration of 0.005 mg. TEG pr 
of air is desirable, it was our | 


sufficient bactericidal and \ 
effect would be produced by the 
concentrati 
difficulties 


in the enforcement of the rule f 


a somewhat lower 


further realized the 
windows and doors at all times 
fluctuations in concentration n 
occurred at times other than 
which analyses were taken 
Che our analyse 
Although we 


obtained values as 


results of 
quite constant 
sionally 
0.010 and as low 


liter, for the most part the concent 


as 0.001 mg. TI 
was between 0.0025 and 0.003 
time was there anv fog formatior 
interesting to note that we obtai 
small but significant correlation be 
wind velocity and glycol concent 

Frequent interrogation of the 
concerning possible effects of the 
elicited no evidence of irritatio1 
respiratory tract. 


TEG 
Samples 
were taken i) 


COLONIES PER CU. FT. 


AIR STERILIZATION 


Humidit\ The The overall red 
both test 


were higher than 


averaging 72° F. in the cor logarithmic average 
s and 75°! in the test ings obtained ft 
imiudities recorded in th three different es 
ol dormitories showed a1 Large fluctuation 
proximately 5 per cent higher by 3-point moving ‘ 
net We were able to I The occ ence 
ve humidity within the cocci i he 
inge bactericidal por Mar 
( nt Many works samples tre 
e ¢ eme fluctuation | colonte 
ent occurring i hemoly\ 
We also observed tl act wa 
[he most important ta Incid 
ne the variation in numb mately the 
ded organisms 
\ ent 1 the ro Wi ospital a 
h 1 les taken a | and sf | 
( were Ve ) 
with ne ni Vas note For 
il tl Lime t a there 


200 


100 


@ 


ol 


20 


20 25 


FEBRUARY 


29 


| 
rmitories ach point of the rves represent 
\ 
\ | CONTROL 
\ | | 
Test 
ip 
5 10 = 
D nt t t 


794 


representing a reduction of 11 per cent. 
During the last 17 days, there were 19 
admissions from the control and 7 from 
the test, or a reduction of 63 per cent. 

Data from the second 6 week obser- 
vation period showed comparable 
values, i.e., 63 from the control and 55 


from the test (13 per cent reduction). 


rhe last 17 days showed 34 cases as 
compared with 12 (65 per cent 
reduction ) 

Che third observation period pro- 


data This was due 


to the fact that conditions produced by 


duced inconclusive 


high outside temperatures and unsatis- 


factory overheating of the sleeping 
quarters during the last 3 weeks of the 
test resulted in opening of windows, 
effecting a lowering of the glycol con- 
first 


periods, we find a total of 126 hospital 


centration Combining the two 
admissions from the control dormitories 
and 111 from the test quarters, or a re- 
For the final 
17 days of .both periods, there are 53 


duction of 12 per cent 


from the control as compared to 19 
from the test, representing a reduction 
ot 64 per cent 

fable 1 records our experience in a 
study of a small epidemic of mumps. 
For the first 


incubation period of this disease) there 


3 weeks (the recognized 


was a fairly comparable rate of ad- 
missions from both the test and con- 
trols Thereafter there were only 4 


additional cases from the test barracks 


while 14 cases occurred in the control 


dormitories. 


1 
Record of Hospitalizations for Mumps, 
S ine Effect of Glycol Following 
Wumps Incubation Period 
( nir 
I N H 
9 
I | N H i i 
ed lavs 4 14 
There was no apparent correlation 


between total incidence of infection and 
weather conditions. 


outside 
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The results of 
most  strikin, 
surprising number of individual 
found to harbor hemolytic 
in their throats. 
in incoming men was 24 per cent 


Throat Cultures 
observations were 
The average in 


figure represents the average perc: 
found in a total of approximate] 
men (three test periods). 

A sharp reduction occurred 
viduals exposed to the action 
vapors in their sleeping quarter 
is shown in Table 2 which re) 
TABLE 


Incidence of Pe 
lytic 


Throat Cultus 
Test and ( 


trepto cc in 


Dormitori¢ 


the percentage of positive thi 
tures in test 
original incidence of 
this test group fell to 8 per cent 
end of the 6 week period. This 
compared to the reduction f1 

per cent to 24.1 per cent in the « 
A similar effect was produced 


and control me 


34.2 pet 


first 6 week period during wi 
incidence of positive findings ir 
fell from 24 to 14 per cent, whil 
control there was a rise from 
cent. In the third peri 
noted 


per 
significant change was 
data are reported on a percentas 
rather than in numbers of ind 

since a transfer of men occurred 
the observation period and _ the: 
some individuals from whom wi 
not obtain cultures at both thi 
ning and end of the test peri 

cannot state at what time dur 
test period the change noted ab 
curred since only two culture 


| 

a Before and A 
Week Observation Peri 
Ferst 

Average rence 


w 


nm 


w 


AIR STERILIZATION 705 
from each individual. It would Ta 
interest to have more frequent Per cent Loser, Gainer, and Keeper in Ih 
ires taken. vidual Dormi , { 


\n attempt was made to analyze 
her the above data. This was done 


he manner illustrated in Table 3 Brie - 
represents the 6 week period De 

January 29 to March 10. Records - 

ept to show losers (positive initial Fae 

t culture, negative final throat cul-  p,, 
gainers (negative initial throat “ 

e, positive final throat culture) ; “0 

eepers (positive initial throat cul- — Average Test 

sitive final throat culture). Sta- Average ¢ 

on the first period were similar to smaller number of gainers and keeper 
shown in the table, while littl in the test as compared to the controls 
ccurred in the third period A similar system of recording losers 
most significant finding was the gainers. and keepers was used for th 

number of losers, and the separate dormitories studying their o¢ 


TEST DORMITORIES 


ISS} 
SSLoser 
CONTROL DORMITORIES MEKeerer 


ss Ss ss 


2 4 6 8 10 2 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 32.34 36 38 40 42 


BUNK NUMBERS 


Ficure 4—Record oi individuals according to bunk location. showing loser 
gainers and keepers 


| 
SSI S LITT || 
| 


currence in relation to location of bunks 


(his is diagrammatically represented in 


Figure 4 


DISCUSSION 

Incidei Disea As stated 
ibove, we realized at the outset of our 
tudies that certain limitations as to the 
conclusivene of our observations were 

ivoidable It is obvious that sources 
f cro fections other than sleeping 

irtet vould cl We were unal le 

Col ne ‘ during periods of 
LaSSTrOe truction, drill eating and 
eave Howeve we elt that since the 
reatest erve inte I Was 
ne it ther 
i yresented vidence 
ile hypothe Is) i 
cle nst fa itistically onifl 
nt red i me disea 
woul e 

| wa parti rly niortunate tha 
in observation period long than 
weel wa not teasible Ince W ap 
peared to be retting a most en uragin 


ellect alter an 


time had elapsed Phe interpre illo! 
i tl observatior ot entirely leat 
Dut re onable ex nations may b 
pre ented 


one ( 


state that the men hospitalized Io! 


mumps during the first three weeks re 


ceived their infection previous to their 
coming under our observation Phis 
resulted in the fairly equal distribution 
in cases between test and _ control 
groups It may further be seen that 


spread of the infection was reduced in 


the group sleeping in glycol-treated at 


mosphere Considering the shorter 
incubation period of the more acute 
respiratory diseases, it does not seem 


possible to explain all our findings on 


this basis However, it does suggest 
that under conditions of crowding and 
the bringing together of individuals 
from various walks of life and locali- 


ties, the incubation period of these in- 


be altered 


fections may 
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Another explanation may be 


sidered. During the first few 
when a number of individuals 
placed in close contact, those 
susceptible contract disease, and 
less susceptible escape Dur 


entire 6 week period one can per 


the progressive building up of a 


bed-clothing contamination in tl 
mitory The use of glycol vap 
vents the contamination from re 
the concentration necessary 
those individuals of lesset 
bility, while in the control do 
ich action does not occur 

In this regard we wisl 
that the data on recove I 
bacteria d cs 
representatiol tne il! 
vopulation i ill times 
include many non-pathogens 
course, give no index of air « 
tion by viruses Che most s 
observations cathered Iron 
sampling are the overall red 
colony count and the practi 


tion of hemolvytis 


streptococc! 
test dormitories 


The data recorded on thi 


observations in individual d 


showed a consistency in the nut 


hospitalizations and infecti 


each A study of infections a 
to the location of bunks in the 
tories suggested a greater d 
isolated cases in the test quart 
compared to the controls wher 
were numerous clusters of infe 


his was particularly well show: 
Another inter 


regard 


study of mumps 
observation in 
epidemic was that in one cont 
housing a 
different 


tory 


eroup of mel 


from a station from 
the other seven dormitories, not 
case of mumps occurred Tr} 
turther streneth to the belief tl 
cross-infections occur in sleepiny 
ters, since there was complet: 


mingling of men during their w 


lus | 
From a study of Table 
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An attempt to evaluate the influence 
triethylene glycol vapors on out- 
tient visits was inconclusive Chere 


difficulties encountered, 


many 


incorrect diagnosis, multiple 


by single individuals, trequent 
by men who had no demonstrable 
tions, etc 
hroat Cultures—It is shown that in 
s living in atmospheres containing 
tel icidal concentrations of triethy lene 
|, the incidence of hemolytic strep- 
ci found in the throat is reduced 
is demonstrated clearly in the first 
neriods where approximately 650 
ind 650 control individuals were 
rved A breakdown of the data 
ests that this reduction is not due 
the direct action of the glycol in 
respiratory tract but is produced 
ts effect on the air-borne bacteria. 


has been shown that in the test 
itories the difference between the 
il and final cultures was caused 


greatly increased number of men 
loping negative throat cultures with 
a small percentage developing posi- 
during 
It would appear that 
he test spaces, death of hemolytic 
tococci occurs promptly when they 
introduced into the air either by 


cultures exposure 


(Table 3). 


ression of the organisnis directly 
the respiratory tract, or second- 
introduced from bed-clothing, et« 
action prevents the dissemination 
rganisms to the throats of suscep- 
The increased number of 
ners”? (Table 3) in the 
further 


control 

tories substantiates this 

ithesis. 

rom a study of the data shown in 

re 4 it appear that the 

el glycol in the test 
prevented the spread of hemo- 


would 


ce of dormi- 


streptococci between adjacent 


There were very few gainers 


mpared to the control dormitories 
re new individuals developed posi- 
throat 


cultures appearing in 


clusters radiatir from 


demonstrated carriers ( 


previously 
ontrol 
high local bacterial concentration about 


a carrier Ss bed produced by direct ex 


pression trom the re 


spiratory tract and 


secondary introduction from the bed 


clothing is probably effected by oly< 
vapor 

It is significant t point out the ol 
servation made in the third period 
studied This gr ip of men served as 
an interesting control on the first two 


With in 
there 
int ide nce ol 


periods. glycol 
efiect on 


infections or 


inadequate 
concentration 
either the 
throat 


was no 
cultures It would appear, 
therefore, that in large groups there is 
some correlation between frequency of 
occurrence of hemolytic streptococci in 
the throats of individuals under obser- 
vation and incidence of respiratory dis- 
ease in the group as a whole; and that 
an index of glycol efficiency may be de- 
termined by this effect Although there 
was no apparent relationship between 
the incidence of hemolytic Sstreptococc! 
and infection in individuals, our data 
suggests that if glycolized air prevent 
the spread of hemolytic streptococci 
Irom one person to another, it also pre- 
vents the spread of 


other air-borne 


microdrganisms including viruses. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Bactericidal concentrations of tricthvk 
glycol and optimum humidity condition 
were maintained in large living larter 

4 reduction in total bacterial 
tamination was pr 

Hemolytic streptos i wer 
eliminated the 


dormitories 


+. A definite red 


tions W effected 
Control of a : 
was attained 
f Preve ne 


SUMMARY 
\ practical installation for triethy- 
lene glycol generation and distribution 


i to al ther ‘ 
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was made in a military camp Glycol REFERENC! 
concentrations of | 25 to 0.004 mg 
per liter of air and optimum relative B E...J B. H 
humidities were maintained. Studies in Linuid and.’ 
were made on three groups of 640 men, ¥" Kg! da 
observed for 6 week intervals and G Va octenial | 
equally divided into test and controls: RH 
the former sleeping in glycol-treated G Va for Air § 
quarters the latter in untreated dormi- 
tories An overall reduction in air- J B. H nd 1 
borne disease of 12 per cent was pro- ~ 
duced for the entire pe riod, but the sta- 
tistics on the final 17 days showed a o 4 Infect 7 
reduction of 64 per cent. Explanations 
for this phenomenon are presented Rapid tric } the D 
recovered from throat cultures of men Gentian \ ! vu 
exposed to the effect of the glycol vapors 
fell dramatically in contrast to the Dud k 1 
control individuals There was a 
definite prevention ol spread of these 
organisms in the dormitories Say \ 
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Does Health Education Prevent 
Venereal Disease? 


The Army’s Experience With 8,000,000 Men 


CAPTAIN GRANVILLI 


LIEUTENANT COLONEI 


rps, Army of the 


dtu al 


/ITHIN the past three years the 
Army has had an unprecedented 
rtunity to first hand the 

of the mass use of compulsory 


study at 


directed at a single 
of infections, the 

We have been able to apply in- 
vely virtually all of the accepted 


education 


venereal dis- 


ques of health education, and it 


intent in this paper to describe 
nethods used and to delineate oul 


riences and results. 
OUTLINE OF THI ARMY PROGRAM 
The venereal disease education of the 


ier is a continuing which 
ns at the time of his induction and 
This 


inaugurated at 


pre CESS 


until his discharge 


tinues 
tional 
nduction station with the distribu 


process is 


{a brief pamphlet. At the recep- 


center, the next step in his mili- 


career, he is given talks on sex 


ene and venereal disease by a med 
fficer, a line officer, and a ch aplain 
iddition, he is shown a film on the 
ect and given another pamphlet 


the replacement training center 


W. LARIMORE anpb 
THOMAS H. STERNBERG 


where the s« 

ing is completed two hours are dev 
to venereal disease education. e1 
ing film strips ipplemented by 


After the soldier ha 


by officers 


pleted his basic trai Ing and 1S assigi 


iidier’s basic military ts 


to a unit, his education in venereal dis 
ease is pursued by means of further 
talks at regular intervals, and by the 
use. ol additional films pamphlet 
posters, and other health educational 
media 

Since the first of January, 1944, when 
it became apparent that the trend of 
venereal disease incidence in the Army 
was upward, there has been an inter 
fication of all of our control measure 
particularly venereal disease educati 

This intensification translated into 
the production of material has bro ont 
about a program tor 1944 which call 
for the production of two new filn 
venereal disease 1 new film strip, tw 
pamphlets for general distrib tion t 
troops in this count ind a schedulk 
of one new venereal disease poster each 
month In addition, utilization be 
ing made on a lor level of lecture 
bulletins, charts, prophylaxis iti 
lists, match-book foldet ind oth 
forms of reminders Besides ( 


nereal disease education program 
country we have distributed ir Ve 


theaters torts ) tel vel 


4 


800 


and other materials particularly aimed 
at the specific p the different 
In all t expected that the 


graphic educational ma- 


roblems of 
theaters 
total amount of 


terial distributed this year will ap- 
proach 15 pie ¢ that our 
film audien will be in the neighbor 
hood of 1 

Phu to our knowledge, the Army 
venereal disease educational program 
far exceeds any civilian experienc ior 


rable period In fact, it is be- 
the Army 


extent 


a compal 
lieved that | 
SCOPE, 


rogram repre- 
f the 


largest health education projects evet 


sents, in ind one of 
attempted in the field of preventive 
medicine. 


ARMY ASI 


EDU( 


AIMS OF VENEREAI 


ATION PROGRAM 

rhe aims of the program have been 
to prevent venereal disease among 
troops through utilization of educational 
procedures as an adjunct to an overall 
control program, and to study and 
evaluate various types of educational 
materials and methods of approach. It 
became evident early that there are two 
distinct and separate phases of venereal 
that failure to 


recognize these separate aspects in the 


disease education, and 


use of education as a venereal disease 


control measure results in loss of effec- 


tiveness. These phases are: 

1. The imparting to the individual of ade 
juate technical knowledg ibout the venereal 
diseases, how. they are spre id, and how they 
may be prevented 

The motivation within the individual of 
the will to avoid either illicit sexual inter 
course or unprotected sexual exposure 

Imparting technical knowledge—The 


imparting of technical knowledge to the 
soldier is essentially a function of the 
medical officer, utilizing the formal lec- 
ture and various training aids. 
Votivation to avoid dis- 
The mere possession of tec hnical 


venereal 
fase 
knowledge in itself is not sufficient to 


prevent venereal disease. It is neces- 
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that the individual be moti, 
such knowledge 


the 


sary 
to use when 


needed. In Army, this motiy 


involves complex, and in many 
stances intangible factors, whicl 
related to such diverse conditi 
the religious and educational 


the influer 


the home and community, the att 


ground of the soldier, 


of his commanding officer, the esp: 
corps of his unit, fear of the diseas 


their treatment, fear of shame or 


and others, over mo 


which the Army has little direct « 


cule, many 


METHODS OF APPROACH 
Fundamentals—lIn 
aims of the program into practical « 


have lear 


converting 


cational procedures we 
that certain principles are essential 
the successful 
tool of venereal disease control. ‘| 
among these are: 


use of education 


1. Each educational procedure rega 
type must be prepared or delivered 
particular purpose in mind. In short 
miss education is wasteful and relativel 
The program must be plan: 
that each procedure fits into an overall « 
nated whole, each part of which is inte: 
to the other 

Health educational materials m 
the highest possible quality. In an eff 
this the Medical Departm: 
and received the advice of ex 


effective 


achieve 
sought 
the 
arts We have attempted to pr vide 

that is attractive and readable, with the 
use of art work While su 
terial may entail a greater cost of prod 
that in tl 


field of motion pictures and the 


and color 


it is to be pointed out 
inalysis the most wasteful and ex 
health educational materials are those 


ire so drab or uninviting that they 
all but are rather promptly 
recipient 


read at 
by the 
educational mate 
abandon complet 
pedagogical concept of health 
have striven for a new 
might be termed “ health 
posters, pamphlets, and other materials 
talk down to the neither d 
preach to him. Instead they are slant 
so far as possible in the language a1 


3. In all of our 
have endeavored to 
educati 
approach ol 


advertisin 


soldier ; 


GI We have ed t Sta 
he tl k type ol ic! 
| ve d t emulate the 
the chure and < 
An rie n verti n tl lar 
le world 
\ \ ilso ittempted to avoid over 
the subject from the standpoint 
ther have sought in the prepara 
materials not only to ref 
siving offense, but also to avoid that 
distasteful either esthetically or in 
We have also tried to make the 
il approach such that it avoids any 


that might be produ 
future phobias about the venereal dis 


gical impact 


for while we do want to instill 


for the venereal diseases and 


nsequences, we do not want to develop 


respect 


venereal disease or sex neu! 
Acc 
] which 


and technical correctness 
should be 
This is particularly 
ime when improved methods of 
tend to minimize the potential 
damage of the venereal discases 
statements of the bogeyman type will 
to discredit the entire program in the 
whom wish to influence 


are 
regarded as in 


true at the 


those we 


ntinence is stressed as the only certain 
ivoiding and 


to see that our material in no 


venereal disease every 


made 


ents the subject so that the individual 
A continent when he came into the 
influenced to change his sex habits 


of promiscuity 


MOTIVATION 
has been stated above, the basic 
of our venereal disease educational 


ram are to impart technical knowl- 


edure 


hvlaxis. 


motivate the indi- 
knowledge at the 
The imparting of 


ind then to 
that 


is needed. 


il to 


use 


cal knowledge has been found to 
relatively simple, straightforward 
but that of motivation has 
uch more difficult of accomplish- 
In fact 
we know of no single universally 


we are frank to admit 
ve appeal to induce the soldier 
exposure to 
Further, the multitude of 


s influencing human behavior dic- 


to avoid or take 


the necessity for a variety of ap- 


hes to this problem. In the Army, 
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the most effective have been as follows 

1. Fear is the dominant theme f 
many of the appeals that have been 
successfully used We realize that 
much of pedag cal and medical 
opinion will differ with us on the value 
of fear as a motivation: yet we have 
found that it operates in the minds of 
the soldiers as one of the most potent 
reasons for the ivoidance of venereal 
disease Fear is being used in this 
sense not only simply as a fear of the 
diseases themselves and the pain asso- 


also as a fear 
health 
on sex capacity 


ciated with them, but 
of the effect on future 
life: fear of the effect 
or the individual's ability 


and home 


to become a 
father; fear of punitive measures; and 
fear of the disease as representing posi- 
tive proof of the violation of religious 
In our experience 
to 
promiscuous sex exposure than it does 


and moral codes 


fear operates less as a deterrent 
as a motive for inducing the individual 
to take prophylaxis. There is one im- 
portant aspect of the use of fear as a 
motivation that needs particular empha- 
if the 
venereal diseases themselves will be de- 


sis at this time, namely, that fear « 
creasingly effective from now on, as 
improved techniques of therapy render 
serious, and perhaps 
to 


them less and less 


eventually relegate them compara- 
tively minor infections 

2. Intelligence Appeal to reason for 
the avoidance of the venereal diseases 


on logical grounds of value with the 


more intelligent portion of our group 
When this appeal is augmented with 
the theme that smart men don’t get 
venereal diseast that icquiring 
venereal disease is evidence of cle 
of stunidity on the part of the indi- 
vidual, it becomes even more potent 

3. Pride—Pride has | found to be 
an effective appeal. not only reflected i 
the individual’s pride in himself which 
makes him want to avoid venereal dis- 
ease, but also pride in his unit, his race 
and in the Army itself 


4. Patriotism—Into this category can 
be grouped ill of the motivations re 
lated to the itself 


that have their basis in ippeals to stay 


wal such as those 


em rolling oO! 


on the iob to keep 


keep em flying ind for each man 


to shoulder his fair share of the burden 
and not ibsent himself because of 
Another that 
has been effectively used is based on the 


that a 


venereal disease aspect 


fact man who wcquires a pre- 


ventable infection such as venereal dis- 


ease is indirectly giving aid or comfort 


to the enemy by tal ing up bed space 
and the time of medical personnel better 
devoted to caring for the wounded 


5. Moral approach 


ence appt ils to avoid venereal disease 


In our « xperi- 


strictly on moral lines, through the 
avoidance of illicit sexual intercourse, 
have been of limited value It is well 


to recall that venereal disease education 
not evangelism, 
home, the 
builder of 


moral 


as we use the term is 


it cannot substitute for the 


church, or the school as a 


character, nor can it provide a 


background for proper standards of per- 


sonal conduct Surveys of troop 


samples indicate that in a high per- 


centage of instances the initial sex ex- 


perience occurs prior to induction into 


the Army, and there is little to indicate 


that we have been at all successful in 


converting to continence those indi 


viduals who were promiscuous before 


their entry into the service 
Factors 


venereal disease In 


influencing motivation § to 


avoid analyzing 
the reasons for our failures to influence 
all of 


disease we 


avoid venereal 
that the follow- 


among _ the 


our soldiers to 
have found 
ine factors are most 
important 

1. The 
itself which 
of the effects of our educational efforts 
the 


have 


very nature of the sex urge 


tends to cancel out much 


2 Counter-propaganda against 
practice of continence that we 


dis- 
the 


termed education for venereal 


This is comprised by 


ease 
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sexually stimulating motion picture 


sexy comic strips, the pin-up girls 
the mass use of sex as a selling ager 


All of thes 


romanticize sex 


certain advertising 
to glamorize and 
its ever-present by-product pron 
Unfortu 


exerts 


sexual intercourst 


ous 
this pr yppaganda for sex 
greatest influence on the younger! 
easily impressed age groups 

3 Che effect of what is loosely te 
It is the same 
has brought about 


war psychology 
reaction that 
crease in juvenile 


flood of 
Basically, of 


de linquency 
Victory G 
this 


the so-called 
course 
to a great extent a < 


the old * eat, 


trend is 
variant of drink, ar 
merry proverb of long standing 


centuated through a wartime rel 


inhibitions lranslated into tern 


our proble m. we observe men throv 
been taught 


aside what they have 


burst of so-called last fling 


activit 


giving vent to a flood of pent-up « 
montt 


arduous and often dangerous dut 


tions upon returning from 

4. The displacement of normal 
ciations with family and friends 
a resultant disruption of customary 
tionships. which has operated 
etfect of 

5. The 


which have already begun to lesse1 


the war. 


newer methods of tre 


concern of troops over the venereal! 
eases and their seriousness. 

6. Alcohol, with its minimizing eft 
on inhibitions, has been a consider 
factor in dulling the value of ven 
disease education, particularly at 
time the individual needs most 
what he has learned. 

7. Morale or esprit de corps 
unit is 


man’s a prominent fact 


fluencing the incidence of ve! 
man, dissatisfied 


conditions in his A 


disease A 
moment with 
service, is very prone to disregard v 
he has been taught about venerea 


ease, and it is believed by many 


| 

— 


venereal disease rate represents a 
of the state oft le 
e of a unit 
MEASUREMENT OF RESULTS 
How then in the midst of these co 


factors can we measure the re 
ven real disease educ itmonal 
Not entirely by examining 
tes ol venere il disease mciaence 
e our rates for the nearly three 
f this war are not only far less 
se of any past war, but are alse 
w as those of any previous thre 
f the Army’s history in peace or 
there are many other venereal dis 
ontrol procedures in part respon- 
for them Such rates represent 
okkeeping result of so many com 
factors that it is difficult ¢t 
ict the rdéle that venereal disease 

ition alone plays. 
Technical knowledge—Nor, as has 
dy been pointed out, can we 
sure the effectiveness of our results 
he terms of the amount of technical 
wledge about the venereal diseases 
sessed by our soldiers. Surveys of 
ndom samples of troops indicate that 
have succeeded very well on_ the 
le in imparting adequate knowledge 
the venereal diseases. In fact we 
nd that there was often no sig 
int difference between the knowl- 
ge about venereal disease possessed 
groups who have acquired venereal 
ise and those free of infection, pro- 
of course that the groups being 
pared were similar from the stand- 
nt of age, length of service in the 
and educational background 

to Army service 
On the other hand, it is believed that 
best single criterion for determining 
mmediate value of education in 
enting venereal disease in the Army 
the extent to which prophylaxis 
lities and materials are used. It is 
nsidered that this is a _ legitimate 
Istick with which to measure the 
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Health Education Specialists on Local 
Health Department Stafts 


ica ( pride 
d patriotism 

( Among the reasor ior ta ire ol motiva 
tion are 1) the nature sex itself 
b educat le Vb ded | exy 
iotion pict pin » girls 
1 the ill advertising 
placement ot 

mal I nd sti nship é 

The Association’s Subcommittee on 


Local Health Units in its report pub- 
lished during the summer, recommends 
about 500 specialists in health education 
to serve the more populous of the 1,200 
units of local health | 
through which it believes local health 
Continental United States 
may be served with economy and 
efficiency. The committee report fre- 
quently points out that the most effec- 
tive health education is done by the 
public health nurse in her family visit- 
ing and community contacts, by the 
medical and dental clinician in his hy- 


jurisdiction 


service in 


giene instructions and his interpreta- 
tion of medical findings, and by the 
public health engineer in his interpre- 
tation of environmental factors in per- 
sonal and community hygiene. 

In the more than 900 suggested units 
with populations of less than 100,000, 
the committee believes that, with only 
health 
public health 


minimum resources, the educa- 
tion work of 


nurses, and engineers must for economy 


doctors, 


be supplemented by the health educa- 
tion service of the state departments of 
health 

For 261, about one-fifth of the 1,200 
committee recommends 543 
These would serve 


units, the 
health educators. 


nearly 60 per cent of the populati 
the United States, in the ratio of 
proximately one per 130,000 pop 
tion. In contrast, the committee fi 
only 44 health educators employed 
all local health departments in | 
These were confined to 12 states 

The qualifications for health ed 
tors prepared by the Association’s C 
mittee on Professional Educatio1 
1943,* estimated that at that time t] 
were between 400 and 500 employed 
both official and voluntary agenci¢ 
the United States (exclusive of teac! 
in public schools and colleges). It 
unlikely that the pool of trained 
sonnel in this field has been increas« 
more than 600 during the war pe! 
There is an immediate need, ther 
for the training of approximately 
specialists in health education to 
local health needs. If 
desirable goal expressed by many 
health officers for a health educat 
each unit regardless of population 
than 1,000 persons 
need to be trained as health educa 
in the immediate or near future 


minimum 


be met. more 
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Amebiasis in a Hospital for the Insane 


’ILLIAM B. BIRNKRANT, M.D., MORRIS GREENBERG, M_D.. 
anp CAPT. HARRY MOST, MC, AUS * 


u Preventable Diseases, and the Bureau of Laboratories, Department 
Health, New York, N. Y. 
“ RVEYS made in various parts of insane. An opportunity thus presented 
the western hemisphere have dis- itself for making a survey of the insti 
the existence of amebiasis in an _ tution From May to December 


ciable portion of the population 1942, 14 cases of amebic dysentery had 

Central West Canada (52° 30° been reported. An additional 81 cases 
ititude) to the Strait of Magellan and 124 carriers were found during 

S. latitude).". The presence of investigation, making a total of 

i foci has been’ disclosed cases and 124 carriers found betwee 
rever surveys have been made. The May, 1942, and August, 1943 rhese 
entage of carriers reported varies are the subject of this report. 

edly, depending on climate, eco- 


and social status, crowding, en- CLINICAL DESCRIPTION 

nental hygiene, laboratory tech- [he cases were divided clinically int 
es and the experience of the mild and severe cases Mild cases had 
ician Thus, in Northern New diarrhea as the chief, and often the 
co and Arizona, Spector and only, symptom, without any blood i: 
reported 25.5 per cent ot a the stool. Fever was absent Th 
p of 2,725 Indians and non-Indians duration of the diarrhea was seve 
ve for cysts of Entamoeba his- days. 

although the actual incidence In severe cases diarrhea was marke 
linical dysentery was very low. and the stools were frequent. In al 


dlee,’ on the other hand, found only most all cases there was blood in th 

per cent of carriers of Entamoeba stools. Abdominal cramps were ex 
vtica in a survey of intestinal perienced by many. Fever occurred 
sitism in patients of the Indiana all 

versity Medical Center Hospital. 


in and Lorenas * 


reported an in- INVESTIGATION 
ion rate for Entamoeba histolytica The investigation was carried on by 
‘7 per cent in a group of 410 pupils the New York City Department of 
public boarding school in Mexico Health with the codperation and help 
of the New York State Department 
m December, 1942, to August, Health during the latter part. Until 
an investigation of amebiasis was February 15, 1943, all laboratory ex- 
e by the New York City Depart- aminations were made by the patholo 
of Health in a hospital for the gist of the hospital. Beginning on thi 
date and until April 30, 1943, the 
parasitologist of the City Department 
uthor’s entrance into military service of Health was placed in charge of the 
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4} 
ve\ ( ii worl 
I st examinatiol Wii eriormed al 
the hy ta . \ ‘ riences tech 
nicial ot the ae iri el two 
more tec! il ined New 
) + 
The vere er STO 
Cl | + ind 
‘ 
‘ ‘ i ethod 
f eXa ne ali speci 
men In addition iline and iodine 
meat ot iresn, Wart specimens were 


examined from every individual with 


ymptoms ot diarrhea, and trom a num- 


ber of sympton iverage 


of 8 specimens per Ca ind 3 specimens 
per person in the survey was ex imined 


lable 7 ) 


THE HOSPITAI 

rhe institution is composed of a 
group of 45 buildings Eight large 
buildings are used for housing inmates 
At the time of the investigation there 
were $767 inmates and S808 em- 
ployees There had been 1,165 ad- 
missions and 1,13 discharges and 
deaths during the year rhis repre- 


sented an approximately average annual 


turnove! 


There are 3 large and 2 = small 
kitchens supplying food for inmates 


and employees Kitchen 1 supplied 


1.519 inmates and employees In 
kitchen food was prepared and 
served to about 2,364 inmates and em- 


kitchen 3, food was 
total of 1,32 
Kitchen E 


dining room where 12 
On 


In 
pared for a 


ployee’ pre- 


inmates and 


employees the 


supplied 


doctors 3 doctors 


and staff members ate 


farm, fruits and vegetables are grown 


ire maintained for 
small 
lari 


m 


and chicken houses 


egg production \ kitchen is 


ed for the workers 


maintall 


the hoc 
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When the 65 cases in the inmates 
were broken down by wards according 
to the type of inmate, it was found 
that there were 30 wards with mild 
mental cases whose hygienk habits 
were good These had a census of 


2,674 and 16 cases of dysentery. an 
attack The 


moderately deteriorated inmates, whose 


rate of 0.6 per cent. 
sanitary habits were rated as fair, were 
housed in 13 wards with a census of 


698; 9 cases of dysentery occurred, giv- 
ing an attack rate of 1.3 per cent. The 
most severely deteriorated cases, with 
poor hygienic habits, were housed in 29 
wards with a census of 1,395. The 


large st number of cases. 40 was re ported 


from these wards: the attack rate was 


2.9 per cent (Table 2). 


More than half the cases in inmates 
buildings 


occurred in the _ connected 
Rand S. Analysis of the cases in these 
buildings shows the same difference as 
The popula- 
the mild 
with good 
or fait 534 and 
that in the wards with the severely de- 
sanitary 
Yet, 


former 


in the hospital as a whole 
tion in the wards reserved for 
and moderate mental cases, 


sanitary habits, was 


teriorated cases, with poor 


habits, was nearly the same, 546. 
only 6 occurred in the 
p, a morbidity rate of 1.1 per cent, 
while 30 


cases 
grou 
among the 


Cases urred 


latter, a rate of 5.3 per cent. 

There were 30 employees who had 
Half of 
attendants on wards, fairly well scat- 
all the buildings [The others 


dysentery them worked as 


tered in 


oF Pusitic HEALTH Aug 


worked in various occupations it 


institution, as painters, carpet 
The latter had no 


association with patients on the w 


chauffeurs, etc. 


The dates of onset in the 30 cases 
spread over a 6 month period 
December, 1942, to June, 1943 
small group of 4 painters and 
penter who ate together in the « 
room of kitchen 1, became ill at 
They had litth 


the same time 
contact with patients. It appeal 


this was a small food-borne outbre 


CARRIERS 
Stool specimens were obtained 
1,822 symptomless individuals 
institution, of 1,184 w 
mates and 638 employees. The 


whom, 


dence of amebiasis was found to 
per cent in the inmates and 5.5 p 
in the employees. It was 6.8 p 
in the entire group surveyed (Tal 
An average 
amined per inmate, and 3.2 spe 


of 2.6 specimens W 


per em] ee 


OCCUPATION 


1 


There were 374 inmates and 1! 


employees working in the kitchet 
the inmates, 283 were helpers, 
cook, 10 


75 waitresses. 


were bakers, 5 butche 


Of the paid emp! 
69 were helpers, 18 cooks, 4 bake 
butchers and 23 waitresses. An av 
of 3.3 stool specimens per food 
dling employee and 3.6 specime: 

food handling was 
Examination revealed 7 carriers 

the paid employees, a rate of 6 per 
and 52 
13.9 


inmate exal 


among the inmates, a rat! 
Paid employees 
part of their 


with 5 carriers, an 


per ¢ ent. 
handled 


were 65 nurses, 


food as 
attendants, with 22 carriers. The 
carrier rate among paid employe 
a sole or partial 
One 
was found among 41 paid emp! 


handled fc as 


pation was 5 per cent. 


who did not handle food, a rate 


Ta 
Ca n ute rdu to Thew 
Ven 1] Deter ration 
{ffack 
Rot 
Habit 
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I 
Carr {ccordir Occut 
In 8] non-food handlu 
the carrier rate was 4. per The distribution of inmate ind e! 
lable 3 The number of stool plovec in th nstitut according 
examined per individual was age and sex durit © pe d ot 
he same in the food handling as was not available 1 Lh 
non-food handling employees, 3.3 figures giving s¢ butik 
respectively In the case of mates available were those ! the ad 
almost twice as many stools missions of inmates for the fiscal yea 
camined per food handling as pel 1941-1942 Chere were 390 males an 
d handling individual, 3.6 and 509 females, 45 and 55 per cent re 
espectively. spectively The same sex distribution 
obtained among the § inmates and the 
DURATION OF EXPOSURI 35 employees who were carriet How- 
ttempt was made to determine ever, of the 65 cases that occurred it 
ect of the length of time spent in inmates, and also of th Case 
titution on the incidence of the employees ( per cent were n mak 
state As will be seen by reler- and 4 per cel t in temak 
lable 4, no significant increase The age distribution for inmat 
carrier rate occurred with in- mitted in the fiscal vear 1941-194 
In the length of residence. we I] as ine oe { tion cas 


Vumber and Per cent of Carriers A rding to Length of Time in Institu 


Vumber Examined Cass 
94 
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id) ] Fi Vea nd Ca I Carriers in the Stu 
carriers among inmates during the were 219 stool specimens positiy 


About 50 


carriers oc- 


study is given in 


per cent of all cases and 


groups, al 


curred in the 40 to 60 age 


though these made up about 3( per 


cent of the admissions There were 


no cases nor carriers in the 19 group 


rhe older group, 60 and over, accounted 


for 40 per cent of all admissions, but 


only 18 per cent of all cases and 13 
per cent of all carriers 
RESULTS OF STOOL EXAMINATIONS 

listed the 
in the stools of the 


In Table 6 are intestinal 


varasites found 
1.917 


more | irasites 


individuals examined Two o1 


were not infrequently 
found in the specimen of the same in- 
dividual The commonest 


Entamoeba coli 


common 


parasite 


found was (29.8 pet 


cent): the next most was 
Entamocha histolytica (11.5 per cent) 
followed Enterobhinus 


(3.4 per cent), Gilard 


Then vermicularis 
ia lamblia (2 7 per 


nd ry 7 (2 per cent 


cent), 
lodamocha butschlit (1.3 per cent) and 


Trichomonas hominis (1 pel cent) 


Sawitz and Faust ‘ have pointed out 
that the probability of finding para 


with the 
examined. In- 


sites in the stools increases 


number of specimens 
testinal parasites were found in 753 of 


the 5.882 
1.917 
made of the number of stools that had 


specimens examined from 


individuals An analysis was 


individual 
There 


to be examined from each 


before parasites were found 


With 


61.5 per cent of all 


Entamoeba histolvyti 
examination, 
tives were discovered. The exan 
of a second stool specimen adds 
per cent A third stool exan 
brought the total up to 93 per 
fourth specimen to 97.6 per cent 
a fifth to 98.5 per cent The 
intestinal parasites listed in 17 
were recovered from 711 fecal 
mens A first 


cent a 


examination dis¢ 


HH pel second stool sneer 


83 per cent; a third specimet 


cent; a fourth specimen, 96 pet 


and a fifth, 98 per cent. 
It should be 
results are not at all comparal 


those of Faust Che 


pointed out tl 


Sawitz and 


TARBLI 
Vu nd Per 
Exami Harbor nal I 
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ned an equal number of specimens 
each individual and arrived at an 

ex of efficiency by getting a ratio 
tween the number of specimens found 
tive and the number examined from 
of the positive individuals. Since 
in treatment as soon as an indi 

il was reported positive, such a 
ilation would have been biased. We 
refore report the number of speci- 
ns examined from each individual 
re a positive was obtained Our 
centages are necessarily higher than 
e of Sawitz and Faust. With the 
e technic, they obtained 21 per cent 
ives in a first examination, and 38, 

1, 69, and 76 per cent positive 

a second, third, fourth, fifth, and 


examination 


HOUSEHOLD CONTACTS 
Since a considerable number of em- 
vees lived with their families out- 
e the institution, a follow-up study 
made of 48 household contacts to 
mployees who were cases Or Car’r- 
None had symptoms of dysen- 
Three stool 
mined from each 


nd 


spec imens were 
No amebae were 


TREATMENT 
Patients with amebic dysentery were 
pitalized, isolated in one wing of the 


bay and were given one injection 


emetine hydrochloride (0. 


om. ) 


day for 3 days. Chiniofon therapy 

instituted concurrently with the 
etine hydroc hloride and carried 
ih for lf days. Twelve tablets of 
5 gm. each were given per day as 
On the 7th and 8th 


cold stool specimens and on the 


usual dosage 


day a warm stool specimen, follow- 
1 Saline cathartic, were examined to 
termine the presence of amebae \ 
iy rest period was instituted from 
11th through the 14th day, follow- 
which one tablet of carbarsone 


™m was administered four 


times 
In wea 


or three 
therapy ended 


a di 
k 


dosage was reduced 


times 


the bevir ning 


ment 


stool sper line 


the 28 


Det 
On the 26th 
ns we 
th day a w 


was examined 
the 
tinued if the 
If the patient had 


negatiy 


a course of diodoqu 


om 


e 


each per « 


in addition for 


the 25 
the rapy 
ende d 


th 


d i\ 


In 


iTT 


provided 


post-cathartic 


tive for amebae 


A clinical 


obtained in 


treatme 


dvsente 
Entam 
months 
cessatir 


tient 


nt 


ry 


ry 


} j 


Corl 


| he 


of Faust was u 


irriel 


ed itive 
ne 
he 
( lth « 
chil 
ind 27th day 
Suh itteqd 
irm stool sme 
pecimel 
ent was 
had been a ¢ 
| il iCLlVe 


? 
me 
iT SCOT 
] 
idministere 
riod of 7 day On 
the institution of 
m active r treatment wa 
I 
mens were ¢ iT ror 
my Cammers were found to hav 


812 


symptoms at any time during the period 
Four of the amebi 
had attacks 
Stool specimens of each 


of observation 
dysentery cast recurrent 
of diarrhea 
of these cases were positive for 
trophozoites of Entamoeba histolvtica. 
occurred 11 


in two 


In one case the diarrhea 
months after the original attack, 
cases 13 months, and in one 15 months 
afterward. Furthermore, 3 other indi- 
viduals who had had amebic dysentery 
were found to be symptomless carriers 
of Entamoeba histolytica cysts approxi- 
Thus of a total 


of 219 cases and carriers treated, there 


mately one vear late! 


were 9 recurrences: In 5 as symptom- 


less carriers, and in 4 as clinical cases.* 
DEATHS 

There 10 deaths, all preceding 

the institution of the program of treat- 


Seven had re- 


were 


ment as outlined above 


ceived no treatment for the amebiasis, 


2 had received some treatment with 
emetine, and 1 with emetine and 
acetarsone. Eight were autopsied. 
Seven showed advanced ulcerative 
lesions of the colon. In 2 cases there 
was a rupture of the gut with localized 
peritonitis; in 2 others, there was 


matting of the gut with localized peri- 
tonitis at the site of a deep seated ulcer. 
hree had ulcerations of the gut, but no 
rupture. Liver abscess occurred in 1. 
Nine of the deaths were in males and 
Chree 
3 were 59 years old, one 
one 80 


female. were in age 


one in a 
group 40—50, 


was 63, one 64, one 72, and 


vears of age. 


COMMENT 


rate of cases in inmates 


The attack 
was significantly higher on the wards 


where severely deteriorated mental 


cases were kept than on the wards 
where the milder mental cases resided. 
Since the hygienic habits of the former 
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were very poor while those of the | 
were fairly good, it appears likely 
person to person contact played a | 
part in the spread of infection 
does not appear so obvious in 
group of employees with dysent 
However, except in the small grou 
four painters and a carpenter, ther 
no evidence of an explosive outl 
such as occurs in common source 
demics. It is not improbable, n 
theless, that j 


employees were infected in the d 


some ol the 


room through the medium of food 
pared or handled by one of the 
carriers who worked there 

The sudden increase in cases in | 
ruary and March was apparently 
to better reporting of cases of diart 
together with the 
such * amebic 


designation of 
cases 
E. histolytica trophozoites were {i 
in the There 
parable increase in the incidenc« 


dysentery 


stool. was not a ¢ 


‘severe’ cases of amebic dysent 
(Chart 1). 

The carrier rate of 6.5 per cent 
the entire group examined was 


unduly high in comparison with ca 
rates even in uninstitutionalized gr 

'S reports an average of 11 

cent in 18 different surveys in 
United States. Weinrich and Arn 
reported a 10.7 per cent prevalence 
food handling student helpers, ai 
per cent among the food handling 


Craig 


ployees of a schor 
Philadelphia. Rasanicke and Pal 
however, in a survey of 2,000 pati 
and 667 food handlers at the Unive 
of Chicago clinics reported 1.8 pet 

of the patients and 2.4 per cent of 
food handlers with 


one stool was examined for each 


professional 


amebiasis O 


vidual. These rates would un 
tionably have been higher had 

than one stool specimen been 
amined and had the zinc flotat 
method of Faust been used.’ T! 
authors and others have reporte 


AMEBIASIS 


irrier rate in males than in- such a 
Other surveys ~- have indi- feasibilit 
There is some evi- of the 


the opposite. 
to support the thesis that riers 
ve lesions exist in carriers dif- 

ly in degree from those found — such 
tients presenting definite symptoms 
infection, and that extensive 
ay exist without production of 
It is likely, however, that 
irriers present only superficial 
necrosis of the mucous mem- = anq 


which are rapidly healed 
ind Deeks, 


w and Atchley 


however, 
believe that 


and Delo! 


| 


the que stion of 


of k:ntam 


indi iduals 


takes on pathogenicity nific 


s by no means a constant 
oh the case incidence was - 
employees than in inmates ' 

igainst 1.4 per cent—it is doubt yas 

the difference is real. Not all 
were equally exposed, and it is 
ossible that a number of inmates _;, 


were counted in the total popula- 


which case incidence was based import 


never exposed. Second, it is pos- 
that employees were more con- 

and reported mild diarrheas 
regularly than the inmates. Third, 
verage of 9.7 stool spec imens were 


ned from every case in the em- 


ees, and 7.3 from every case in in- 54:1 


As regards carriers, the differ- 
rates between employees and  ¢, 
5.5 and 7.5 per cent—is not 
ically significant. There is also 


enificant difference in rates be- 


the food handling and non-- 


handling employees. There is a 
icant difference between the rates 
d handling and non-food handling 
ites However, that difference 
t be due to the fact that on an 
ige nearly twice as many specimens 
examined from each food han- = s 


nployee as from each non-food 


ling employee. 
gardless of other considerations 


it invades the tissues and nmat 


pointed 


1 ate 
the wisdom of employing 
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Existing Permissive Health Unit Legislation 


Che historical pattern of local health 
service in the United States is the city, 


township, 


western and southern states 


village, or 
of the 


town, except in 
some 
where rule 


al 


report ( 


county organization is the 
Health Units for the 
f a two year study by an Asso- 


ciation committees finds this. an 


anachronistic pattern for the present 
day of large population aggregations, 
speed of transportation, and _interde- 
pendence of urban and rural areas 

It suggests that no unit of local gov- 
level should 


local 


health department, that a city and the 


ernment below the county 


undertake to organize its own 


surrounding rural area in the county 
have a single unit of local health juris- 
diction, and that counties having popu- 


lations well below 50,000 should join 
with some of their neighbors to form a 
health 

This is the smallest popula- 
that the 
support 


a_ full-time 


district unit of at least 50,000 


persons 
tion committee believes can 
a local health service, including 
health 


medically trained 


Vation, the 


officer, one public health nurse pet 
population, one engineer and one 
tarian per 50,000 population, on 
per 15.000 and 
health service 

units for the 3,( 


population, 
Thus it 
170 counties, an 


Suvvests 


of nearly three counties per ur 

Even were political, financial 
personnel factors presently favor 
existing legislation of some state 


seldor 
cifically prohibits, city-county or 


not authorize, though it 
county health units. In a study 
isting legislation, the U. S. | 
Health Service found in 1944 that 
state had a legal mandate and 21 
authorization for multi-county 
units. 5 states for county but not 
county units, and 7 states for the 


tion of health districts by one or 


contiguous towns or cities; 14 


had no provision for county 
county health units In 3 of these 
missive legislation was enacted i 
other states sucl 


In a number of 


were introduced but not passed 


H \ I 
( 
\ ul Ma 
I d ( D 
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Successful Treatment of Experimental 
Western Equine Encephalomyelitis s with 
Hyperimmune Rabbit Serum’ 


PH.D., AND 
PH.D.., 


OSEPH ZICHIS, 


by 1940 we published our studies 
n the treatment of experimental 
tern equine encephalomyelitis with 
rabbit 


ults reported in our 


fic hyperimmune serum 
paper 
wed that about 70 per cent of the 
ils were successfully treated when 

was administered in sufficient 


ntity after visible signs of the 
Cast we re noted 

Both before and after the publication 
ur studies, other reports have been 

ide on serotherapy in Western equine 
ephalomyelitis. 

In 1932 Howitt - 


dies on the use of antiserum in ex- 


des ribed her 


mental Western type of the disease 
She employed serum that was pre- 
red in rabbits and found it was effec- 
e in preventing death in guinea pigs 
hen given 4 hours after intracerebral 
culation of virus. When cuinea pigs 


ere given serum hours. after 
ranasal instillation of the virus, they 
rvived 
It is regrettable that Howitt did not 
cribe the disease condition of the 
ils at the time she gave them 
m, as it would be important to 
wif they showed signs of the dis- 


se at that time 


HOWARD J. SHAUGHNESSY, 


F.A.P.H.A. 
Laboratories, Illinois Depa 


rtment of Public Health, Chicago, 1 


Wyckoff and 7 


ful in their attempts to treat monkey 


> 
J 


with serum when treatment was begui 


after the onset of fever Iwo 10 ml 
doses of antisera prepared i! norse 
were given each animal We believe 


that their failure was probably due to 
the insufficient quantity of serun used 
Fulton* reported that he was not 
able to prevent death in 
with horse antiserum after they wer 
injected intracerebrally with Wester 
virus It is not possible to discu his 
results because protocols were not givet 
It may be said, however, that a very 
severe fulminating type of disease 
which would be very difficult to treat by 
any means, follows the inoci 
culnea pigs with virus by the intra 
cerebral route 
i ible t 


Traub” report 
prevent death in cuinea pigs with anti 
serum in the early stages of the disease 
resulting from inoculation with either 
Western or Eastern virus by the plantar 
this method of inocu 


route Following 
lation the disea e exhibited i dinhasi 


febrile reaction Traub’s results are of 
special interest because he wa ible 
effect successful treatment in the earl 
Stages ol! the disease by giving « 
his animals about 1 ml. of serun Tr} 


is a very small quantity of serur con 


pared to that used by u In our pre 
vious st die d that 15 | 


4 
the 


to 70 ml. of serum gave good results 
in the treatment of guinea pigs but in 
the experiments reported here more 
consistent results were obtained with 
quantities of 15 ml. to 125 ml. 

More recently Olitsky and his co- 
workers ° reported that in their studies 
they were unable to treat Western 
equing encephalomyelitis effectively 
with antiserum in guinea pigs and mice 
after the onset of signs of encephalitis. 
Also they could not prevent death in 
mice when serum was given 24 and 45 
hours after the virus. In these experi- 
ments the guinea pigs were given virus 
by the intralingual route and the mice 
by the intracerebral 

It is very difficult to analyze the re 
sults in this part of their publication 
because protocols were not given for 
two of the three treatment experiments 
and because their experimental pro- 
cedures were not the same as ours. It 
is believed, however, that their failure 
to obtain preventive or therapeutic 
effects with antiserum may be explained 
on the basis that they used a low 
potency serum in the preventive experi- 
ments and that small quantities of serum 
compared with the quantities used by 
us were employed in the treatment ex- 
periments. In addition they gave serum 
by the subcutaneous route to mice 3 to 
5 days after intracerebral injection of 
virus. After this interval of time the 
antibody should have been made readily 
available to combat the infection, but 
instead the serum was given by a route 
in which absorption is slow. 

They also treated guinea pigs with 
one to three 1 ml. doses of serum start- 
ing 48 hours after inoculation of virus 
into the pads. At this time the animals 
were either in the first febrile phase or 
the afebrile interphase. Of 7 animals 
that received from 2 to 3 doses of serum 
6 survived. When only one dose of 

serum was given, 2 of 4 animals died 
of the infection. These results indi- 
cate to us that serotherapy was effec- 
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tive in treating the disease in its « 
stages. They also bear out our ol 
vation that with larger quantiti 
serum, treatment is more. effect 

Recently serotherapy has been « 
ployed in human Western equine 
cephalomyelitis. Gold and Han 
reported the results of treatment . 
patient who was accidentally infe 
with the Western virus. The pat 
was given 1,595 ml. of horse antis 
over a period of 5 days. Progr 
improvement followed the admin 
tion of the serum up to the 10th d 
the disease At this time the condi! 
of the patient became worse and 
later it was diagnosed’ as 
Parkinsonism However, the pat 
finally recovered without showing 
signs of detinite damage of the cer 
nervous system. Four months 
onset of the disease the patient's set 
showed a very high titer of the sp 
antibody. 

During the Saskatchewan epid 
of Western equine encephalomyeliti 
1941,* specific serum of horse o1 
was used for treatment. Accordin: 
the author, the effectiveness of the s 
therapy was inconclusive. The rep 
however, states that 2,780 ml. of ser 
were given to 116 patients, indicat 
that small quantities of serum w 
given to each individual case. In ad 
tion, it is stated that of the 12 f 
cases 5 were given serum when t 
were moribund. Possibly the in 
clusive results of treatment with ser 
were due to the fact that small q 
tities of serum were used and that s 
of the patients were given serum lat 
the course of illness. 

This study deals with the treatn 
of experimental Western equine « 
cephalomyelitis in guinea pigs 
rhesus monkeys with specific hype 
mune rabbit serum. In the guinea 
the treatment was begun when 
showed visible signs of the disease 


in monkeys at the onset of fever. 


EQUINE 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
ru [he Kelser strain of Western 
encephalomyelitis virus was used 
It was obtained in Jan 
from Dr. Carl TenBroeck 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
irch and this 
pas- 


ext studies 
1939, 
was maintained in 


ratory by serial intracerebral 
in guinea pigs 

{nima Guinea pigs each weighing 

and rhesus 


about 4 kg 


{ to 550 gm 
eys each weighing 
used for the serum treatment 
about 16 


wert employed in the determina- 


Swiss mice of om. 


f the virulence of the virus and 

tency of the antiserum 

luction of Western Equine En- 
talomvelitis Antiserum—The virus 
for the production of the antiserum 


propagated in the 
After 11 days of incubation 
eggs were inoculated with the virus 


developing 


ecg. 


then reincubated until the embryos 


Usually they died about 18 
after inoculation. The dead 
vos were removed from the eggs 
sround in a tissue mill. The 
nd tissue was adjusted to a 20 per 


suspension with buffered physio- 


il solution of sodium chloride. The 
ence of this virus was such that 
ml. of the 10° to 10-” dilution 


luced death in mice inoculated by 
intracerebral route. 
lhe immunization of the rabbits was 
ried out by injecting them 
usly on Monday, Wednesday, and 
day of each week with 20 per cent 
pension of the living virus. The 
lowing schedule of immunization was 
oyed for each animal: two 0.1 ml., 
).25 ml., ml., two 5 ml. 
es; all subsequent doses were 10 ml. 
found necessary to inoculate 
rabbit with 10 ml. of the virus 
e times a week for at least 12 to 16 
eks before a serum of high potency 


intra- 


two 2 


was 


ld be obtained. 


ihe serum was bottled without a 


sNCEPHALOMYELITIS 


preservative It w found 
to heat the seru if sh” 
minutes lust before it was used thera 
peutically because the unheated serur 
produced severe erum reactiol I i 
lara per cent of the sick guinea pig 

Poten Determination of the li 
serum—Swiss mice were used for the 
tests Each of 12 mice wa injected 
subcutaneously with 1 ml. of one of the 
following dilutions of the serum indi 
luted 1—1( 1—5 and The 
dilutions of serut were made with 
physiologic il solution of sodium 
chloride Sixteen hour aiter the id 
ministration of the serum each mouse 
was injected intracerebrally with about 
5 m.Ld. of the \ demonstrate 
the virulence of the virus 12 ormal 
mice were similarly injected with th 
same virus preparatiot The mice wer 
kept under observation for 20 days 
following the injection of viru 

Virus derived from ai infect 


brain was 


guinea pig 
erum potency test 


dilu 


number 


virus was 


predetermined and the 


tions containing the de 


sired 
m.l.d.’s were stored in dry ice at about 
Under such 
virulence of the virus 
for at least 4 month 


The potency ol the anti 


conditions the 


did not change 


erum Was 


protective 


expressed in terms of mous 


units per ml The end point was con- 


sidered as that dilution of the serum 
which protected it least two-thirds of 
the mice, provided that in the lower 


dilutions at least two-thirds of the mice 


were protected and all of the control 
mice died. The unit value was estab 
lished in the following manner: If 1 ml 


of a 1—500 dilution « 
at least two-thirds of the mice. the 


considered i 


if a serum protected 

serum Vas laving sO 

mouse units per ml] If 

the 


thirds of the mice when given undiluted 


protec tive 


antiserum protected two- 


it was regarded as having one unit 


+} 
i 
per 


AMERICAN 


were treated Vill Wi ern equine el 
ct yhal \ whnen 
he were i An a il wa 
] 
lol per 1) 
vement VeakKness in¢ 
evel nese ms most 
of the when treatme! was started 
ly 


lso showed ataxia and a few, paralysis 


The majority of the inimals were 


treated with serum at the time ataxia 
was first observed. However, in a tew 
cases the animals received treatment 
before they showed ataxia These 
animals were very sick and without 
treatment usually became __prostrated 


and died without showing obvious 


signs of central nervous system involve- 
Usually the that re- 
ceived treatment before showing ataxia, 


ment animals 


developed this condition and in a few 


cases paralysis before they began to 
recovel 

Experiment 1 to 7—Before the 
guinea pigs were used for the experi- 
ments, they were kept under observa- 


he 


animal 


tion for about 20 days normal 


temperature of ea h was de- 


termined by recording it for about 4 to 
6 consecutive days prior to the 
experiment 

The guinea pigs were inoculated by 
the intralingual route with a suspen- 
virus infected 


Irom a 


sion prepared 


guinea pig brain In Experiments 1 


and 2 each animal was given 0.4 ml. of 
a 1-l dilution of the 


in Experiments 3; to 7 


virus whereas 


15 ml. of a 


1-10 dilution was employed 


amounts of virus produced definite 


sions of infection in about 90 per cent 


of the experimental and 


control guinea 


After the animals were 


the virus their temperat 


exposed to 


ires were taken 


twice a day 


and they were watched very 


PuBLIC HEALTH 

ely the diseast 
( ibility Vas ill the 

it ( pservet \ i 
eceded fever D ibout Z 
guinea pigs ill howed a 
temperatul lor ib + | 

ime V1 si 

The intist is administere 
ne inimal tne Intrape 

te lor th irs da 
illnes ind then by the subs 
route until recovery col 


The quantity of serum 
i 


depended on the severity of the 
ind how the animal respond 
therapy From 15 ml. to 125 


serum was used to treat a guine 
the average amount being about 85 
In addition to giving the animals 
cific as it was needed, they 


Wher 


they 


serum 
given supportive treatment 
food, 
fed by placing thin slices of cart 


sick animals refused 


their mouths and were given w 
through a medicine dropper In 
normal solution 
either by the 


or intraperitoneal route. In 


cases saline was 
subcutan 


addit 


ministered 


the animals were quartered 


thermostatically controlled room 


To avoid aggravation of the d 


condition — the temperatures of 


cuinea pigs in Experiments 

were taken only up to the time s 
Thereafter 

were 


therapy was begun 


signs of the disease recorae 


in additional 30 days, exceptil 
those that were killed earlier for 
pathological studies In 
4 to 7 the 


the first 18 days of the experiment 


temperatures were take! 


which the animals were kept unde! 


servation for an additional 37 day 


The control culnea pigs in | 


ments 1, 2, 3, and 7 were give! 


supportive care whereas those 


periments 4, 5, and 6 in additior 


supportive care were given ! 


rabbit serum. The quantities of 1 


serum used were equivalent to 


XPERIMENTA 
rREATMENT OF ¢ INEA PIGS 
ly these experi nt tne nea pigs 
pigs 
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\ 
ntisera. Neither the normal rabbit apparent ly + per cent of the ar 
nor the supportive treatment mals the disease continued to progre 
ed any therapeutic etlect As alter treatment wa becul ca 
in Table 2, 41 guinea pigs were death Histopathologi: studic of 
is controls and of this number tissues from the central nervy 
one recovered from the disease were also made of animal 1} 
ldition to the signs of Wester killed after they had re 
e encephalomyelitis shown by the the disease follow er 
i pigs at the time of tre itment The ( It i r ‘ vill | 
pecific serum, other evidence i lished elsewhere \ that re 
the presence of the disease. Ir covered fron ection followir 
nstances the disease continued treatment vere tects 
ress even after the start of serur immunity by int r ral iniection 
Causing ataxia and in a few the virus. Eighty-tv er cent of tl 


paralysis before recovery becamé tested were found to b mune how 


ing that the disease had progressed sul 
ficiently in these animals to produce 
immunity 

Olitsky, Schlesinger 


ported ' that they were unable to de- 


active 
ind Morgan re- 


tect immunity in guinea pigs 7 weeks 
were given serum following 
We would like to p int 
out however, that the animals that they 


after they 


virus injection 


tested for immunity were treated with 
the 
(the first febrile phase or the 


antiserum in early stages of the 
disease 
afebrile phase) resulting from pad in- 
jection of virus Their findings are in 
with ours! 
pigs did 


when they were treated with antiserum 


agreement namely, that 


guinea not become immune 


in the early Stages ol the disease (onset 


of fever) after intralingual virus 
injection 


The 


shown in 


results of 
Table 1 


Experiment 7 are 
This is a sample 

protocol 

' results of these 

experiments is shown in Table 2. Fifty- 

treated with 

Western equine encephalomyelitis anti- 


The summary of the 


five guinea pigs were 
serum after they were visibly sick, and 
of this number 67.3 per cent recovered. 
Of the 41 control guinea pigs 40 died 


and one recovered spontaneously. 


T ARLI 
7 t nt ( P 1) run 
When Vi Summa Resul 
Titer 
Fa int Treatment When Untreate 
\ U’ mit Visid Sick * Controls * 
/4 
6 
3 700 1/3 
+ 7 10 
0/9 
4 5 
Number recovered 7 
Total a uls 1 41 
Per 5% 
N dad 


Experiment 8 
this experiment were treated with the 
purpose of confirming our preliminary 


The guinea pigs in 
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that 
potency serum is 


observations treatment wit! 
ineffective. ' 
serum used in this experiment w 
tained by hyperimmunization of 1 
for 2 weeks, and its titer was 
unit pet ml 

Each of the 20 animals was i 
intralingually with 0.15 ml. of a 
dilution of guinea pig brain virus 
guinea pigs were divided into 
of 1 
other for 


each, one used as controls 
treatment. 

All of the animals in the experi: 
group developed the disease an 
given serum treatment when the 
The method of ini 


and the quantities of the serun 


visibly Sik k 


were the same as described in thi 
Of the 1 
treated only one recovered 


vious expe riments. 


In the control group one gui 
escaped infection, the other 9 dey 
the disease and died 

rhe results of this experiment 
cate that 
content Is of very 


an antiserum of low ai 
little value ir 
Western 


ing experimental 


encephalomyelitis 
TREATMENT OF RHESUS MONK! 
Three experiments were per! 
with monkeys. The vir 
inoculated by the intracerebral 1 
doses of 0.1 to 0.25 ml. of a 20 pe 
suspension of chick virus. The 
were treated with serum by the 
venous and subcutaneous routes 
onset of fever which usually appé 
from 24 to 48 hours after injec tl 
virus. The only other signs that w 
detectable at this stage were rough 
coats, irritability, and in 
tremors. In the animals that recov 
however, the disease 
progress after the 
serum, producing tremors, ataxia 
in one case paralysis before re 
The monkeys that recov 
received on the average about 475 


rhesus 


two 
continued 
administrati 
began. 


of serum. 


EQUINE ENCEPHALOMYELITIS 


t I illustrates the results of suc- 
therapv of 2 monkeys with anti- 


if treatment of 2 control 


with normal rabbit serum 


experiments 11 monkeys 


treated with serum at the onset 
ind of this number 0 died and 
ered len monkeys were used 


ols and all of them developed 
sease and died. The 
covered following serum therapy 


animals 


ybserved for 68 days and re- 
| normal after recovery. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

The results of thes experiments 
show that we have been abk treat 
experimental West line lo- 
myelitis in guinea pig ind rhesus 
m mkeys effectively with speci hyper 
immune rabbit serum when treatment 
was begun after the lormet howed 


visible signs of the disease and the latte 
onset of fever. On the other hand, the 
results described in the 
cate that the 


have failed to prevent death in animals 


literature indi- 


most of other workers 


106 
104 
102 
100 |Serum 70 70 70 50 50 50 50 30 Total 440 cc Normal to 
Symp. | 
Controls =- Given Normal Rabbit Serum 
106 
104 [ 
102 
Serum 70 70 90 75 Total 305 co 
100 
Symp. Irribility 
Uh Tremor 
106 Virus ome Tremor & Ataxia 
Paralysis & 
104 Prostration 
102 
100 |Serum 70 70 75 90 Total 305 cc 


Deys: 123465 678920 
Treatment of Rhesus Monkeys with 


Chart 1. Experiment 4. 
Antiserum at Onset of Fever 


12 13 1435 16 17 18 


321 
106F Virus 
104 ; 
102 
100 [Serum 100 100 10050 55 Total 405 cc 
Normal to 


with antiserum when treatment was be 
oun ifter the onset. of ot 
encephalitis As we have pointed out, 
however. most of their studies were 
carried out either with low potency 
erun r with inadequate quantities ol 
erum. For example, in the treatment 
of guinea pig gave each 
animal 1 ml. of serum and Olitsky ® 1 
to 20 ml., while Wykoff and Tesar 
treated monkeys at the onset of fever 
with 20 ml. of serum each. In addition 
the animals in their studies were not 
given treatment in the true sense of the 
word Serum was not given to. the 
animals when it was needed but was ad 
ministered to them on a time basis 


They did not give supportive treat 


ment to their animals in the form of 


forced feeding as was done in ou 


experiments 
were able to treat 


In our studies we 


cuinea pigs successfully after the onset 


of encephalitis or monkeys after the 
onset of fever only when adequate 
quantities of antiserum having a 
potency of 500 to 1,000 units per ml 


On the 


use 85 ml. of 


were employed average it was 


necessary to serum to 
treat a guinea pig and 475 ml. to treat 


a monkey As shown in Experiment § 
antiserum of low potency (1 unit) was 
this 


that supportive treat- 


not effective in disease 


We also 


ment 


treating 
found 


was a useful adjunct in treating 


the disease in animals with specifi 


antiserum 
In our earlier studies! we observed 
that 


of determining the therapeutic value ot 


the in vitro neutralization method 


Western equine encephalomvyelitis anti 


serum was not reliable; that is, a serum 
that had a high neutralizing value was 
effective therapeutically 
this 


For this reason we have employed 


not always 


Later Traub” confirmed observa- 
tion 
a passive protection test In mice to 
establish the therapeutic value of an 


f the serum 


antiserum The potency 


is expressed in terms of mouse protec- 
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tive units per ml. as 


Serum Testing. In our experient 
test proved to be a reliable met! 
forecasting the therapeutic value 
given lot of antiserum Usual 


that 


} 


tested 5 units to 1 


were effective in treating the « 
those of lower potency were not 
Olitsky and his associates rep 
that by 3 injections of virus in ra 
they were able to obtain an ant 
which was equivalent in potency t 
obtained after 46 injec tions. In 
perience however, an antiserun 
be produced titering from 500 u 
1,000 units per ml. only after 12 
weeks of hyperimmunization of 
Judging from the quantities 
that it 
use in order to obtain successful 


serum was necessary for 

in treatment, it appears that inade 
have been us: 
This tog 


with the questionable potency 


amounts of serum 


the other investigators 


serum they employed are in our 0} 
the greatest factors contributing t 
unsuccessful efforts effectively t 
experimental Western equine et 
lomyelitis with specific antiseru 
the onset of encephalitis Exce 
for some of the antisera employ 
Olitsky, et al.,”° the potency 
serum used by the other worker 
not be compared to that of ours, « 
because they were unstandardiz 
because their antibody content w 
termined by a different method. H 
ever, judging from the method 
in the preparation of the sera by 
of the other investigators, it is d 
antisera 


if their equaled oO 


potency 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIO?D 
Fifty-five (Tabl 
were treated with specific hyperit 
rabbit [ 
when they became visibly sick 


guinea pigs 


serum of 500 to l, 


ing intralingual injections of W 


equine encephalomyelitis virus. ‘ 


described 


EQUINI 


mt re verer () 
nd, of the 41 guinea pig 
Is, one recovered spor 
d 4 died 

oiving recovery ile 

5 per cent against per cent i 
| group Howeve thes« 


vere treated with serum at the 
fever following intracerebra 

f the virus Since by this 

f injection the virus produces 
ng type of the disease which 

sly more difficult to treat 

lts are considered significant 


Wester! 


has be en 


equine encephalomyelitis 
prepared by hyper 
tion of rabbits which its effec 
the dis- 


the 


treating experimental 


even after animals showed 


nce of central nervous system in 


ment 


he medical staff 


H 


ec 


It is believed that the suc- 


treatment of the disease in these 


KNCEPHALOMYE! ITIs 


use of 
) hi } poten 
I 
whicl made 
re idily i\ 
kK 


Harmon General Hospital 1S Tropical 
Disease Center 


on General Hospital, Longview, 
was recently designated for the 
of Che 
army tropical disease centet 
General Hospital, 
N. Lt. Col. Francis R 
de, Chief of the lropical Disease 
Medical Consultants 


of the 


ent tropical diseases 


Division, 


Surgeon General, stated 


of Harmon Gen 


spital has for some time been 


in a study of relapsing malaria 


which has resulted 
to 
The study 

to other tropical d 


tribution 


Cant 


in this country 


the kr 


I i 


schistosomiasis and 


Gouveneur \ 
Officer of Harmor 
Col. Worth B 
Medical Service 
Lippincott is ¢ 


Division 


Dat 


(,ener 


| 


+. now being extende 
filaria 
gee) H tal, Lt 
St t W 
ee f of the Laborator 


Aus 
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THE WAGNER BILL OF 1945 


HE following letter was sent to the editor of this JouRNAL (and to the ¢ 
of other journals in the health and medical field) by the Hon. Robe 
Wagner under date of May 31: 


On Thursday, May 24, I introduced with Senator Murray a bill S. 105 entitled 
Social Security Amendments of 1945.” The bill provides for the national securit 
and public welfare.” Representative Dingell of Michigan introduced a companion bil! 
3293) in the House at the same time 

I am forwarding the bill itself, and a copy of my speech in the Senate for you 
tion and us¢ 

I particularly invite your earnest study of the provisions of the bill relating 
There is absolutely no intention on the part of the authors to “ socialize ” medicine 
the bill do so We are opposed to socialized medicine or to State medicine The 
insurance provisions of the bill are intended to provide a method of paying medical 
advance and in small convenient amounts 

During the formulation of this bill, we have benefited greatly from the « 


advice and suggestions of practicing physicians, and of physicians in clinical and 


positions. Their constructive suggestions have resulted in changes in the bill which 
sented in the last Congress Undoubtedly other changes will be made _ before 
enacted into law. We wish to have it known that we invite constructive suggestions 
medical profession 

In addition, members of the medical profession will be given full opportunit 
their opinions in open hearings when the bill is considered in Committee 

I hope that you wil print this letter in your Journal and that you wil 
urging the medical profession to undertake an earnest study of the actual provis 
bill. In this way you can help immeasurably in avoiding misunderstanding and n 
tation of the legislation and in stimulating physicians and medical and hospital o1 


to come forward with constructive suggestions and advice 


cressional 


There has been some talk in the past about the failure of cons 
to consult with the professions concerned in regard to legislation on med! 
‘Consultation ” behind closed doors on the basis of deals between pressurt 
would not be in the public interest Consultation ” on the basis of int 
open discussion on facts and policies is what Senator Wagner seeks. It 
hoped that his request for counsel may be met on the same high plan 
factual and objective criticism and not with catch-phrases about so 


is 


24] 


- 
\ rA Jay, Editorial As tate 
| 
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re al d nonsense about the end of freedom for all classe t Ame 

will not be easy in the climate of passion and prejudice 
National Committee of Physicians for the Extension of Medical Servic 

ting to create. We believe, however, that the members of the A.P.H.A 
will approach the subject in an intellectual rather than an emotional spirit 
he new bill is an omnibus measure of 185 printed pages which correlates and 


many sections of the present Social Security Act to provide a complet 
gical program of medical care for the American peopl 
lt includes a modified version of the Hill-Burton Bill for the Development 


federal aid of essential hospital and health center facilities, particularly 


il areas. It then proceeds to basic public health services and presents 


of Titles V and VI of the present Act, incorporating also the essentials 
resent venereal disease and tuberculosis control programs It modernizes 
policies of public assistance with regard to medical cure It then pro 


to set up a wide national program of contributory prepayment for medical 
ased on a payroll contribution (one-half from the employee ind one-halt 
the employer). To clarify certain widespread misrepresentations, it should 
nted out that this contribution for medical care amounts to 3 per cent of 
ne, an additional 5 per cent being required for existing programs of retire 
survivors, and extended disability insurance, unemployment insurance, and 
wary disability insurance. Also, it should be pointed out that the bill inter 
in no way with volunt: iry hospitals or with the system of medical practic 
ilth insurance is simply a method of paying medical costs in advance and in 
convenient amounts.” Finally, the bill proceeds to provision for the care and 
litation of disabled persons 
\side from its much wider scope, this measure differs from the Wagner Bill 
+3 in its specific provisions for decentralization of administration and foi 
unity sharing of responsibility through national and regional Advisory 
cils. In the health and medical field it is notable for its emphasis on quality 
rvice and its provisions for assisting in basic research and in the training 
rsonnel. 
[his measure is now placed before us for criticism. It is a challenge to the 
mindedness and constructive imagination of the American people—and, pat 
rly, of the members of our Association. The provisions for local administra 
ire wisely drawn in flexible form; but they should be carefully checked with 
enerally sound policies outlined in the memorandum adopted by the A.P.H.A 


fall. It may be a source of regret to some that home nursing service is not 
ded in the basic insurance plan but left for later study, since many of u 
ve that the inclusion of such service would involve savings in hospital! expenst 


ess of the costs of nursing. 
(hese, and many other provisions of the bill, should be studied with meticulou 
and it would seem eminently wise for the Association to re-activate its 
nittee on Medical Care for a thorough-going analysis of the problems involved 
easure is probably more vital in its potentialities for the American peopl 
iny other item of domestic legislation now before the Congr r likely 
e before the Congress for a decade. 
\s a preparation for such discussion we urge our members to study in detail 
text of such parts of S. 1050 as relate to the health and medical field; and 
to read Senator Wagner’s introductory speech on “ Social Security for the 
rican People” delivered before the Senate on May 24, 1945 
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“ DIPHTHERIA REBOUNDS ” 


AN article under the above title by Knud Stowman calls attenti 
problem which may prove of direct significance to health administr 
the United States 


Fifteen years ago, diphtheria incidence in the various countries of W 
Europe had reached a moderate and reasonably uniform figure, of 

reported cases pel ] . population The decade following 1926 sl 


decrease in most of these countries but a more or less steady increase in Gk 
By 1937-1940, the incidence rate was below 20 in Denmark, the Nethe 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland: but it was 212 in Germany Increasil 
movements of children to camps and neglect of immunization are the tw 
reasons advanced by Stowman to explain the phenome non 

From 1939 on, a second disturbing factor appeared The cravity 
disease began to show a marked increase In 1937-1938 the German fatalit 
was 3.8; in 1940, it was 5.8. Frequently, in spite of immediate and amp! 
treatment, death occurred as a result of severe toxic action, often witho 
brane formation Fischer recorded 64 per cent of a series of 123 cases 
interstitial myocarditis 

In 1941 the rise of the diphtheria rate in Germany was iccelerated 
disease in its new and virulent form spread in the occupied countries of N 
and the Netherlands with disastrous results. The incidence of diphtheria 
Netherlands rose 40-fold and in Norway 112-fold 

Stowman * estimates that there were at least 1,000,000 cases of diphthe 
Europe (outside of Russia). He rightly concludes that “ diphtheria has 
out to be the leading epidemic disease of the war on the European continent 
as a cause of morbidity and of mortality.” 

Germany is no longer isolated from us by a barrier of steel. Thousa 
soldiers will return from that country or from contact with prisoners fror 
country It will be somewhat surprising if some of them do not bring sti 
this highly virulent diphtheria to our shores. It behooves us to redoub] 
strength of our immunization program. 

On the whole, this program has been among the most creditable of 
efforts to promote the public health. Reports from the states show only 
cases of diphtheria reported for 1944, lower than the median for 1939-1 
these 15,323 cases, however, California contributed 1,318, South Caroli 
and Texas, 2,031: against 330 for the State of New York. A word t 
should be sufficient 


THREE “ R’s” OF ADMINISTRATION 


()* a hot afternoon in June, three cronies were chatting over their |! 
at the club. Dr. C. O. R. Dinator, the local Health Officer had 
the discussion Had a hard day. In this weather you sometimes wonde! 
vou re for and what it’s all about. My job is administration, ves. But 


REFFFRENGE 
< K I } } UNRRA H 
7 ‘ | 


DITORIALS 


Is it just a mass of petty deta Sa ( 
g that minor squabble between bureau chit \ 
4 rin ples any broad lines of pe licy that make 
mer 
There's just one principle of good administratior ( R | 
ve clear fixing of administrative respon ibility We've found 
Army. and the fact that a lot of one-time civilians like elf have learnes 
is a good thing for the nation. Lines of responsibility, * channel that 
wel Every man responsible to someone above | nd the whole 
ending in you Each individual told clearly what he has to d 
to the limit if he does it, given the works if he fails. S n, all the wa 
If you stick to fixed channels of authority, the machine can worl Chere 
worse for any organization than to have a director going over the 


ireau chiefs to deal with staff directly, to dictate details himself. leay 


idministrators uncertain of their ground, and failing t Dp 
ed in good faith. Worse still is the policy of directors who countermand 
r even reprimand an assistant in the pre ence of other sucn ¢ cd 
in organization structure It is termitic in its effect 
Good, but not good enough said the eldest of the part Profe r B. Free 
ng his olass so as to make the ice tinkle ple isantly Ut irse 


responsibility in any good organization In 1918 when I wore 
elf perhaps that was enough. We turned out men trained to march round 
ind in the mud and then hurled them in machine-like masses at the enemy 
ne was the main factor then This war is different It is complex and 
il and changing; and so is modern public health. Within rather broad 
f discipline, I think you'll own, Colonel, that you want men of individual 
itive—men trained to think for themselves, to meet emergenci to chang 
row loo much routine kills that initiative. Your bureau chiefs, or what 
call ‘em, Doctor, must be stimulated to a maximum of self-development 


re a really good administrator 


Right you are,” said Dr. Dinator But the problem is not quite 
I want a disciplined group of free-whee ling bureau chief But I want 
than that They must work as a team for a common end I think 
erative planning is fundamental in effective management Looking ahead 
g the program and goals in advance, is an indication of an expectat 
ess. Having a goal implies purposeful endeavor It counteracts a tenden 
down or coast within the groove of routine It lavs the groundwork fi 
rement, for the fulfillment of plans And real planning cannot be nf 
to those on the top rung of the ladder The iff sl r { 
ng rhe nurse in the field, the inspector, the clerk at the desk have idea 
rd and the worm have different vantage points and experience A pl 
down from the top is a foreign plan A plan in wil i staff 
ted is their plan Phere is inspiration and self propulsion to make on 
lan succeed 
Naturally a director will have a larger voice in decidir n the main el 
ta plan, for his scope ind responsibility are rreatel But the 
rtar and the framework should be drawn from the collective experience 


working team. I have often seen dictated plans founder 
tanding of their workability on the firing line | 


with the word ‘ my ind sa oul 
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‘A staff conference in its true sense means a meeting in which peopl 
confer and express themselves. It is not primarily the place for a dir 
speech or a harangue. Nothing kills staff initiative so quickly as a d 
monopolizing the chair and exhibiting an attitude that endorsement of hi 
only is expected, and that discriminating judgment is unwanted. The best 
a staff member can render his superior within a conference is a frank stat 
of his beliefs. How much better is opposition within a closed conferenc: 
open, sabotaging criticism later on the outside. I honor the voice of the mai 
differs with me in conference. His voice adds strength to the eventual 
decided on. Staff conferences are fundamental in good administration.” 

“Perhaps we're all right,” said the Professor, setting down his empty 
with a regretful sigh, “ and if we put the three ideas together we’ve got some 
Responsibility, Room-for-Initiative, Relationship, mixed in proper prop 


spell good administration. Good-night, boys. Tomorrow is another day 
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Legislating for Local Health Units 


At the instance of the Association’s some existing unit or combinati 
Subcommittee on Local Health Units, isting units; existing tax, app! 
the Conference of Commissioners on 


and auditing machinery must | 


age b. The local governmental units 1 
Uniform State Laws has undertaken to the 
draft a model permissive or mandatory to its support and have a subst 
health unit law, the text of which will in its control 


be submitted to and acted upon by its 
1946 annual meeting. It will thus be 
available for the 44 state legislatures aid to make this possible 
that will meet in 1947. 
The prin iples suggested by the com- their boundaries changed by 


The maintenance of a specifi 
] 


of service must be required 


Districts may be formed or d 


mittee in the drafting of such legisla- health board on the recommend 
the state health officer, but local 

tion are: should be given a hearing on 

1. Every part of the state should be provided changes, or may _ themselves 
with adequate and efficient local health changes 


service through the organization of county e. Health officers and all other 
and district departments of health employees should be under 
Existing local health boards should be system 

abolished and their powers and duties f. The local health officer should 
transferred to the new county or district sician, should serve full time, ! 
organization in public health, and his ap; 
The new local health organization should approved by the state board 
serve a population large enough to support g.The local health officer should 
an adequate staff and conduct a complete sponsible for his own progran 
program of work Certain conditions expenditures, and personnel 
should be met general supervision of the st 


a. The health district should correspond to authority 


of administration see Element 


} 


i 


Meat and Meat Products and 
Cereal Products*® 


Food and Nutrition Section 


{] methods herein described are offered for consideration as tentative 


ty 


thods for the examination of certain products. It is realized that they 
from being complete and adequate for all types of work, but it is hoped 
om time to time they will be supplemented with other methods, and 
nents made of the ones here submitted. Any aid along this line will be 


apprec iated. 


tative Methods for the Examination of Meat and Meat Products 


this report, for the sake of ease in the bacterial flora of “‘ bottled ” s imple S 
ng, meat is divided into six rathet when stored, even at temperatures as 
types Methods of handling, low as 45° to § | the samples must 


and examination are made on be examined iS promptly i Do ible 


isis, while the bacteriological after collection 
employed have been combined It is. usually idvisabl to hip 


one head in order that reference samples in special shipping containers 
le to a specific medium _ refrigerated with dry ice rather tha 


De made 
repetition natural ice 
4L CONSIDERATIONS IN COLLECT- PREPARATION OF THE SAMPLI 
AND HANDLING OF SAMPLES he samples taken should be tr 
ive of ft ne o | 
COLLECTION representative f the meat to be ex 
ple bottles, prior to use, shall be amined and Oe CONSE 
; portions taken from different lo 


ed with great care, rinsed in cleat 
dried and sterilized. Great care he samples should be ground by pa 
exercised to have the samples ing through a tood mor 
represent the meat items to be the product into fine particles in order 
ond that ue contemins that the bacteria located in all portio 


. e oluti | 
change occurs prior to the may b placed i! ton i 
tion samples, atter placing in dilution bot 
tles, should be shaken thoroughly 1 
x AND TRANSPORTATION disperse evenly the meat and giv 
OF SAMPLES uniform suspension 
ise of the rapid and often exten- Shaking machines and grinding i 
i 
inges which may take place in’ chines are very helpful in obtainis 
e Committee on Microb 1] Examination of Food 
Microptotocicat EXAMINATION oF Foops 
zed 1932. Published reports Year Books. 1935-1936, 1937-1938, 194 ,/PH 7 
f 


peel, pork, 
lamb, veal, hamburger, et¢ 

len to twenty small portions of meat 

ire taken aseptically from the meat to 

be examined and placed in a steril 


wide mouth sample bottle. The sampk 


should weigh at least 50-75 om 


Grind 


in sterile small meat grindet 
and weigh 10 or 11 om. of ground meat 
into dilution 


water blank and 11 om 


wate! gm. Yi ml 
watel 
dilution 


a standard 


first 
inute in 


blank is used Che 


bottle is shaken 3 m 


machine or | shakes by 


then the 


shaking 


hand, and desired dilutions 


made in the ordinary 


mannel 


For total bacterial count, plate with 


nutrient agar! and incubate 72 hours 
it 20° ¢ North gelatin agar‘ plates 
may also be used For the enumera 


tion ot specific type of bacteria dif 


| he 2( 


C. incubator temperature is used, since 


ferential media may be used 


fresh meat is kept under refrigeration 
and best results will be obtained if the 


lower temperature of incubation is used 


Hams 


a. Ready to eat, boiled, delicatessen, et¢ 


Take samples from the outside flesh 
portion of the hame after 
of the outside 
from areas around the 
the tibia and femur. 

Prepare sample 
under Fresh Meat. 

For total bacterial 
trient agar! or North 
Incubate for 


removing 


about ™% in meat, and 


articulations of 


as de s¢ ribed above 


count, uSe nu- 


vel itin agar ‘ 


plates hours at 37° C 


and count the total number of bacteria 


and note numbers of Staphylococcus 


For total Staphylococcus count, use 


blood agar 
Incubate 


plates 
for 


48 hours at 37° C 
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iniformity of results Sterile broken ] ding in boiled 
glass and other agents are very helpful utrient gelatin- plates and « 
in obtaining uniforn pension f velase producers after three 
plat ng ncubation at 20° C 


liscoloration of har 


blood 
North re latin agal plat 


For green ¢ 


blood aval benzidens 


) 


Incubate for 2—4 davs at 37° ¢ 
count the bacteria 
( ystine broth : incubated 2 it d 


to 


oxidizing 
indicate sulfide-f 
bacteria. 
b. Sweet Pickle Smoked Hams 

The most important defect t 
mine in smoked hams is ham 
The points of souring may be 


into six general areas: 


Shank So or s tibial r 
or sour meat 
Aitch Bone Sour” or souring 
wuubis remaining in the ham 
1.“ Stifle Joint Sour or sour 
articulati of temut 
Th la 
Be 1\ B e Oo! ( r ien 
Butt S r in butt betw 


In order to locate source of 
samples should be taken in thes 
bacteria 
North 

marrow, tissues 
elu in the held at 


bath temperature of 42°C if 


For aerobic causing 


souring, use gelatin 


Emulsify bone 


agar while 


plates at 2 and and 
for members of the genera: ich 


bacter, Bacillus, Pseudomonas, P 


Serratia. and Vi rococcus. 


For anacrobic bacteria causil 


souring, use meat and sampk 


pickle, marrow, tissue, scrapings 


as indicated Heat sample to 


for 20 minutes so that only 
spores remain. glucos« 
broth and peptone colloid 1 


(Difco special formula), and i 


for 2 days at 20°C 


and 37° C 


for Clostridium putrefaciens and 


clostridia 


. pone and musck 


XAMINAI oF | 
naicat ce 
icterial count use nu 
North cvelatin ivgar than the tand 
‘ted for 48 hours at 20° ( The amount 
colonies and then flood the judged by the tl ne +} 
i + per cent aqueous persion in the wat il | ‘ 
ol tetramethylparaphenylene typ of sample alway vel 
hvdrochloride (Eastman) so the same kind of treatment 
ies are just covered with the obtain comparable re 


ind observe until no more For total bacterial count. « 
ke on a purple color. Count Nutrient aga r Nort] 


le colonies and record is Incubate for 2 day i ( 
H.S forming bacteria, pour blood >. Jellied Meat P 
te ind incubate tor 2 days The sampl taine 


(. in 5 per cent COs or Hs or is under other type f meat Phe 


ned sample tne t water pial 


irtial vacuum in a_ standard weig! 
iat Phe plates should b should be warmed to melt the latir 
ne-half to two-thirds — full ind obtain good dispersion 
embedded green colonies and For total bacterial count e N 
H.S forming bacteria trient agar.' Incubate for da it 
lite agar (Difco formula 37° ( and in addition t the total 
i i plating medium and count. observe the number of Staphy 
davs at 37° The  lococcus colonies 


lonies are sulfide formers 
formation in bacon during 6. Dehydrated Meat 


ise Nutrient agar! or North Sample should be treated th ea 
ir plates, to which 1 per cent for other meat product 1} dried 
5 per cent sodium citrate. meat sample should be w er 
ner cent sodium nitrate and l water blank and s! 
ent elycerol have been idded will rehydrate quick] It very tat, the 
ite for 7 days at 20° C blank may be war! | shehtly i rd 
lv the presence or absence of to obtain better eTsiol Make 
S forming bacteria is desired, ust total bacterial « nt isi! Nutrient 
e broth* tubes and incubate 2 iar.’ Incubate la he 
WEDIA 
( 1. Nutrient Aga 
i pling five or Six frankfurters Prepared ind 
5 in. section of bologna, meat A.P.H.A. Standard Method 


should be taken as representa 
umples. The sample should be 2. Nutrient Gelati 
iseptically from the inside meat Prepared ind ed iccording to 
paring the sample, consideration A.P.H.A. Standard Method 
be given to the nature and con- 
of the samples. Bologna, 3. ] 
ives, etc., resist disintegration Blood agat ise Nutrient agar ise 
haking and consequently it is may be used f d () 
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whole blood aseptically from sheep, and liquid. Inc ubate at 37° C. for 


defibrinate with glass beads as it is hours. The blackening of the 
drawn from the jugular vein The indicates hydrogen sulfide prod 


defibrinated blood is tubed aseptically 

in sterile culture tubes for storage at 5. Glucose-Brain-Broth 
reirigeration temp ratures Che melted Add 5-1 gm. of fresh sheep 
agar base is cooled to 45°C. and the (gray matter only) to large « 
whole sterile sheep’s blood added in 10 tubes (1x 8in.). 

per cent amounts. If chocolate agar is Cover the tissue with about 3 
desired (for differentiating HS forming glucose broth and sterilize for 25 
bacteria from oxidizing bacteria), add utes at 15 Ib. pressure. 


5 per cent whole sterile sheep’s blood The glucose broth is made as { 
to the agar base held at 90°C. Mix Pepton 
thoroughly, avoiding the formation of Beef extract 
bubbles, and pour into plates if streaks NaCl 
are to be made If pour plates are Glucose 

Water 


desired, cool to 45° C. and pour in thin 


lavers This is necessary since the 


6. Benzidine Blood Agar 
Add to regular blood agar 10 px 


medium is opaque, and, if thin, most 


colonies can be counted. Green 
of a 0.5 per cent solution of ber 

colonies indicate peroxide producing . 
in 85 per cent sodium chloride 


bacteria, while sulfide producers do not 


purest grade of benzidine is ne 


in order not to darken the blood 


react 


4. Cystine Brotl 
_ 7. North Gelatin Agar 
lo nutrient broth add 0.1 per cent of This 


is a Difco modificat 


l-cystine and tube one-quarter full in North’s 


medium. It cons 
ordinary culture tubes. Sterilize at 15 


dehydrated form of: 


Ibs. for 15 minutes 


Cut strips of filter paper and saturate 
roteost Peptone 
one end of each strip in saturated lead Gelatin pn ah 
sub-acetate solution to which a little Soluble starch .......... 
glycerol has been added. Isoelectric Casein ee 
After inoculating the cystine broth a Chloride ........ 


in regular serial dilutions, insert the 
lead sub-acetate paper into the tube Seventy-seven gm. of this mixt 
in such a way that it is held in place suspended in 1,000 ml. of d 


above the solution by the cotton plug. water, adjusted to pH 7.3 and 
It must not come in contact with the claved 20 minutes at 15 lb. pre 


Tentative Methods for the Examination of Cereal Product 


The term, cereal products, covers a_ this report the term is restricted 
wide field for it may be considered to more common usage, that of 
include all cereal products from the products consisting essentially or 


unmilled grain to any manufactured of materials obtained from 


products in which cereal products are grain. Even this list is long an 


significant ingredients. However, in’ for a variety of bacteriological 


EXAMINATION OF Foops 


which this preliminary 
adequately 


report 
no pretense of 
iddition to the usual bacterial 
of cereal products it is also fre- 
desirable to determine the 
rs of specific types of organisms 
as Tanner! has emphasized. 
example, it is important for a 
to know whether spoilage or- 
are present in the cereal 
cts he uses, and if so the types 
nt. In the baking and milling 
for example, Amos and Kent- 
and Hoffman, et al.° have shown 
ignificance of rope-producing bac- 
As Tanner’ has pointed out, 
health officials may be concerned 
mes as to whether pathogenic or 
poisoning bacteria may be present 
real products. 
PREPARATION OF SAMPLI 
e most cereal products are in- 
le in water the preparation of 
le dilutions for inoculating Petri 
problem. Generally 
uniform 


offers a 
ing in order to obtain 
iccurate results it is necessary to 

mparatively large samples and 
ve them in a rather finely divided 

e.g., like flour or meal. In dry 
lid materials, such as cereal prod- 

distribution of the bacterial 
ition is frequently not uniform, 

the necessity of testing compara- 
large amounts to obtain fairly 
ntative samples. 
smaller the particle size of the 

il the greater the chance of bac- 
will be exposed and washed off 

e dilution water. This process is 

by the abrasive action of sand, 
beads, etc., incorporated in the 

m blank. 
the sample is in the form of a flour 

be used without treatment. If 
imple is coarse the particle size of 
epresentative sample should be re- 

to approximately that of a coarse 


meal by grinding, with aseptic pre 
cautions, in a sterile mortar and pestk 
BACTERIOLOGICAL METHODS 

1. Total plate unt 

After thoroughlly mixing the pre 
pared sample, weigh aseptically a 1 

om sample in a sterile aluminum boat 
or on a piect of sterile papel Transfer 


the sample to a dilution bottle fitted 


with a solid stopper and containing ‘ 
ml. sterile water and 10 gm. of purified 
sterile sea sand. (The type of bottle 
stopper recommended those 
specified by ‘Standard Methods ” * 
which also illustrates a suitable weigh 
Shake 


least one minute. 


and 


vigorously for at 
Allow to stand for 
until most of the 


ine boat.® 


two or three minutes 
solids have settled to the bottom 

From the supernatant fluid of this 
inoculate the 1:1 


plates and prepare serial dilutions in 


primary dilution 


multiples of ten in the usual manner 
Plates are inoculated from each dilution 
Pour the plates using Tryptone Glucose 
Extract Agar, of the following formula 


(dehydrated agar may be ysed), and 
observe the general precautions given 
for the pouring of plates in Standard 
Methods *: 

Bacto-Tryptone 

Bacto-Dextros« 

Bacto-Beef Ext t 

Bacto-A 

Distilled water 

I H 

Incubate the plate it 35 
+8 hours and ¢ lon Re 
port the result i the bac rial plate 
count per gm 
2. Thermophilic Count 

This count is made in the same 


manner as for total plate count except 
that the plates are incubated at 55° C 
for 48 hours It is desirable to de- 


termine the 37°C. and 55° ¢ plate 


counts of a sample at the same time as 


some indication is obtained 


thereby 
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her the ner ire obligate 
or facultative eport as thern philic 


late count per ¢ ) ( | product 


pia 
Another method tor making thermo- 


Me 


for these organisms 


outlined by the N 


+. Mold Count 
This count is made in 
manner as the 37° (¢ plate ra 
ates are poured W 
5.5 (dehydrated 
recommended) and the plat 
bated at om temperature 
for 4 days. Count the mold « 
developing on the plates and re} 
the mold plate count per 
pre duct 
An alternate nedium is Potat 
trose agar as given in Standard 
ods for the Examination of 


1 


Products, 8th ed. 1941, page 11 


5. Method of Counting “ Rope 
in Cereal Products 

This method is essentially 
Amos and Kent-Jones.* 

Iwo different dilution blar 
used: 400 ml. of 0.5 per cent 
containing 20 om. of ‘ sé 
in a rubber stoppered 16 oz. bott 
100 ml. of 0.5 per cent Nat 
rubber stoppered dilution bottle 
lize by autoclaving for 30 mir 
lb pre ssure. 

test medium is made by 
¢ em. Bacto peptone, 

Bacto beef extract and 9 gn 
chloride in 1 liter of distilled wat 
adjusting the pH to 7.2-7 
broth is distributed in 5 ml. an 
test tubes 5¢ in. diameter, plugg: 
each Cotton and sterilized by autoclay 
dilution 
philes per 


ioe 30 minutes at 20 Ib. pressure (1 
rminge Weight 20 gm. of cereal asep' 


turbidity nnot lwavs be relied 
ce of the Reeves etermi 
3. Thermo phili inaerobes | 
1M HoS 
mul st 
P nethod 
Canner Association.‘ 
Dext 
Na ( 
Dist l m 
{ { lient 
Prepare rind in food 
mixt in | in. test tubes (preferably 


ike vig isly 
ynst s th 
rimary suspension inocu- 
2? ml. amounts respec- 
s of the test medium 
I shaking Lral I isep 
l. of e primary suspension 
dilution blank a | shake 

e \ isly 

s second dilution culate 
b ol the test me m 
nts respectively The bottle 
‘ é twice before the with 
ich of the above quantities 


ube is taken individually, the 


ughly mixed. and the 


nCE placed in a bath of boiling 


that the level of the walter 1s 
level of the liquid in the 
An Arnold steamet may be used 


the water bath. provided it 


wet the cotton plugs of the 
Ihe tubes are kept in the boil- 
the 
On removal of 


water, or flowing steam in 
tor 20 minutes 
bes trom the bath, or the steamer. 


contents are thoroughly mixed and 

re then incubated at 37° C 

the 
times during the 

the 


tube 


e contents of tubes are well 


three or four 
+ hours of incubation. At 
the 


a pellicle has grown on the 


48 hours’ incubation 


f the broth is recorded a Dosi- 


taken as the reciprocal of the 


numbe r of rope spores per 


Sst fraction of a gram of flour 
positive result. 

sometimes happe ns, a negative 
s obtained with a quantity of 
smallest amount 


the nt 


eater than the 


positive result, then m- 
the 
il of the quantity next greater 


the smallest 


gm. is taken as 


spores per 


amount giving a 


ve result 


EXAMINATION O} 


spores per gm. higher 
pared and the 
tions made 

\mos and Kent 
everal precaullor 
resistance of the s| 
nection it is well 


autoclaving, the t 
test 
after they are used 


medium and 


washed to prevent 
spores 

Another is the p 
tween ‘ rope ” ind 


Bacillus subtilis is 


sometimes occurs 
present, will forn 
broth. 


that this organism d 


Since expe! 


ropy, it 
spore count is 
whether the pellicle 
ganism and _ not 
mesentericus ot 
doing this is t 
the pe 


wt! 


tures from 


resulting gr 
bacteria are pre 
tericus vu 
erowth whic] 
blister like 
becomes driet il 
growth, the 
under a low power 
woven mass of fine 


Those 


may be ad 


I 
later 
blank 
he 
iv 
whict 
wi 
n the 
ermine 
nl 
t he 
I 
Vay 
int cul 
} 
en 
wi 
t late 


‘ 
If the ereal I ! re 
if 
Jon 
In t 
| | 
eTeal 
{ 
— 
] 
W 
( 
to 
\ quick 
es; | 
B 
| 
se i 


S50 


always to yrepare duplicate sets ol 


tubes. Often the two sets do not yield 
the same figure but they consider that 
the results obtained are satisfactorily 
onsistent 

Gas Formine B 

If cereal pl duct are to be used ir 
processed foods containing nitrate 
such is bologna eat loat certain 
canned meat et they should be 
tested for eas forming bacilli 

In making this test use Jensen's 
Pork-Sucrose-Nitrate Medium.' In 
making the inoculations from the serial 
dilutions use 1 ml. pipettes and intro- 


the bottom of the 


being careful not 


duce the inoculum at 
in the tube 
to introduce or to allow entrapped air 


medium 


bubbles to remain in the medium 
Incubate at 37° C. for 2 days. Gas 
production should start in 24 hours. 
If incubated at 49° C. more rapid gas- 


formation will be obtained 

7. Detection of Flat 
Test cereal products for the presence 

ot tat soul 

National Canners 


Sour Spores 


microorganisms by the 


Association method 


The M irvland State Board of 
Health has been authorized to create a 
Bureau of Medical Services under the 
provisions Oo! law which became 
effective June 1 The bureau will ad 

1: 
minister a program furnishing medical 


care for indigent and medically indigent 


and will 


persons 


conduct and operate 
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Othice 
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M. TuHon 

James A 

Epwin J 

Joun L 


James E 
MatrHew E 


Lioyp B 
Carli 
Paut 

Joun M 
Evan 
Oscar B 


Bureau of Medical Services in Maryland 


t] chroni 


structed in 
Chief of the 


under the merit system by the D 
A Council of Medic 
will be established by the State 
to assist in formulating policies 


of Health. 


nected with the medical care pr 


S. Peperson, 


‘ HEALTH 


GorESLINE, Pu.D., ( 


o! Marketing Service, Cl 


‘AS BARTRAM, Pu.D 
BERRY 
CAMERON, Pu.D 
Etcretts, 
Futtrr, Pa.D 
HIGHLANDS 
Jensen, 
Prickett, Pu.D 
SuarF, 
{EATON, Pu.D 
WitiiaMs, Pxu.D 


aisease 


the 


» Bureau will be n 


hospitals to 
post-wal pel 


I 


» 
I Fr. W Microbi 
Ga bre ( l 1944 
A a J 1 Kent Jor D 
t re ( ent f ind Its 
t 86, 1931 
Hoff ! t a Indust. & Eng. ( 
4-467 l 
Sth Ame I 
N York, 1941 18 
Report Committee n Standard M 
M t i I atior f I 
I gical Examinat of S Fer 
and Fruit Juice 1J.PH ( 
7 nd Tentative Meti 
the A ion 


Examination of Frozen Desserts 
and Ingredients” 


Laboratory and Food and Nutrition Sections 


EK work of the committee during 
14 can be summarized 

ecause the activities were cur- 
nder wartime conditions A 
ended two day joint meeting 
mittee with the Standard 
Committee on Milk and Milk 


vas held in New York on May 


1944 \ manuscript revision 
text of the 8th Edition of 
Wethods for the Examination 
ry Products that had been pre- 


Dr. A. H. 


sed at that meeting preliminary 


Robertson was 


eparation of the 9th Edition 
report lhe purpose of a re- 
f the entire text prepared by 
dividual was the elimination of 
tencies between directions as 
by different referees, but care 


taken not to change the directions 


elves 
Some very worth while suggested 
es in the manner of presenting 


in the 
Methods were 
by the joint committee and 


iterial on frozen desserts 
Edition of Standard 

ed 

roved reference system was sug- 
of the text 
convenience of users 
by related 
«ls together regardless of whether 
used the of 
desserts or other dairy products. 


Rearrangements 


provide for 


the volume placing 


are in examination 


example is a proposed section of the 


to include all sediment testing 
Joint Standard Methods ( ttee 
MetTu CoMMITTEE ON Frozen KTS 
ed 1 Published reports } I ks 1 
{/’.P.H., May, 1943 
[83 


methods. \ et 
referees concerned il empt ng to ad 
velop greater wi for sedi 
testing proce Likewise t w 
voted to ‘ eparate 

the forthcomi \ e devoted « 
tirely to creenil vethod \\ 
screening method Rap 
Survey Procedur they do not hav 
unqualified approval for indiscriminat 
use. Work was undertaken to se é 
uniformity of dir n the forth 
coming edition with the ne edition ot 
Standard Methoa he | mination 
of Water and Si It was brought 
out that extensive work is known to be 
in progress on the examination egg 
that should be given considerati 
the committee, and also that the present 
volume lacks a method for the exam 
nation of stabilizer The Referee for 


the Bacteriological Examination of 


Ingredients of Frozen Desserts was re 
quested by the joint committee to e) 
pand the sections on methods for ex 
amining eggs and gelatin so that the 
latest forms of these methods will be 
available for the new edition 

Milton E. Parker, a member of the 


committee appointed from the Food 


and Nutrition Section, has very re 
cently found it necessary to resign from 
the committee. He has served on the 
committee for several years and, with 
the assistance of the Associate Referees 
working under him, prepared the section 
AND INGREDIENTS 

71-1938. 1938-1 19 41 1 4 
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on Sediment Testing of Frozen Des It is suggested that the com: 
serts and Ingredients Used in Frozen continued as work is in progress 


Desserts, that appeared in the 8th Edi- 
tion of the Standard Methods report. 


the methods fi 


frozen desserts to be published 


revision of al 


Mr. Parker’s resignation is accepted 9th Edition of Standard Meth 
with regret the Examination of Dairy Prod 
FRIEND LEE Mick Le, Sc.D.., 

Chairman, Joint Committee, 
State Department of Health, 
Hartford, Conn 
Re presentatt from the Laborator issociate Referee 
Section M. T. Bartram, 
FRIEND LEE MICK LE, Sc.D.., Paut A. Downs, PH.D 
Chairman H. H. Hatt 
James A. GIBBARD F. Hart 
\. H. Ropertson, Pu.D. P. S. Lucas 
W. H. MArTIN 
Representatives from the Food and Pau S. Prickett, Pu.D 
Nutrition Section B. E. Proctor, Pu.D 
F. W. Fasran, Px.D., Chairman M. J. Prucna, Pxu.D 
M. E. PARKER E. C. THompson, PH.D 


Pu.D. 


H. SHRADER, 


A new method of quick-freezing whole 
milk is now making it possible to serve 
wounded soldiers returning from over- 
seas on Army hospital ships with glasses 
of the beverage as appetizing and a 
tasty as any to be had on the farms of 
America. 

Although in some instances the 


milk 


has been kept in the frozen state for 
three months, its taste is as fresh as 
if it had just come from the cow and 


that 
average 


lower than 
the 


the bacterial count is 
in the milk supply of 
This 


diets 


American home. 
addition to the 
pital ships resulted from 


important 
the 
a series of 


on hos- 


P Tracy, Px.D. 


Patients on Hospital Ships Now Get Whole Milk 


researches carried out by the \ 
nary Division of the Office 
Surgeon General. 

Brigadier General R. A. Kelss 


said that 
search workers soon found that 


rector of the Division, 


were frozen slowly there wa 

for the fat to be thrown out of e1 
and precipitated so that the 
broken down into its constituent 
and proved unsatisfactory when 
out. However, if the milk were 


with extreme rapidity it froz 
tiny crvstals As a resul 
thawed out. it was found to be 


original condition 


Examination of Germicides and 
Antibacterial Agents’ 


Laboratory Section 


T i- Report of the Standard Meth reports from the several Refere nd 
Committee for the examina \ssociate Referee 
Germicides and Antibacterial Sruart Mupp, M.D., Chairman, | 


mprises separate progress versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Chemical Antiseptics 


ell irvy work on the de es produces e 
f methods for testing anti casein Preliminary tude i eal 

ing the past year, two of the indicate that nh peptoi iv helj 

te Referees, G. G. Slocum and a solution of tl 
\ |. have studied a g Ip the devel ‘ I 
( Cl ne their ethcac il ul il 
testing ol int ept \ prel 
e esy ol one tn veloped to det 
inufacturers we were sup cle 
nine batches of peptone, all related to thos ition fe 
from. the standpoint of the e for cold ste 

rer, were as nearly identical  strument On f 4} Associate 
\ was possible to produce hese Referees, Dr. |. D. Brew ( ed 

ive been carefully studied to hinged joint wv lat tne 

e whether, when used In a test nt i ici ( 
hey were capable oli! in ew th 
e resistance of Staph uu ibly presents 1 ! t dil 
whether there was any surgical inst | 
( h e been made | 
Associate Rete nw 
lectants The resul | ‘ ‘ 
naicate initely it there the t | 
irked difference in the ibility late After 
e€ peptones to maintain the re the chemical ay ti tv 
e of S. aureus, and that ther then be transfer i tube of te 


lefinite variation from one pep- medium such as tl vi ite 
another. Work is now undet The scissor joint has attached 1 i 


which tests are being made of circular loop t facilitate handling 
[hese surgical joints can be made to 

e a ized 1941 Published Re ts, 
M $ nd Aug., 1944 ; hold to a tolerance la tew th indaths 


AMERI( 


of inch and seem to 


reasonably accurate reproduction of the 


an represent a 
joints of instruments which are not com- 
pletely accessible to scrubbing with a 
steri- 


before it in a 


fluid 


brush 
lizing ”’ 


nmersion 


the de- 
velopme nt of re rmicides has taken pl ice 


The 


methods which were dependable for 


Unprecedented advance in 


in recent years standardized 


evaluating coal-tar, cresylic and pine 


oil types of disinfectants are not ade- 
quate as measures of proficiency for the 
variety of chemical germicides in 
current use 


in iaSt years re- 


It was pointed out ; 
port on this subject that one of the 
principal difficulties interfering with the 
adaptation of standardized testing meth- 
ods lies in the exaggerated effect that 
fferences in the test culture may 
in the testing of certain types of 
One the 
primary causes of variations in test cul- 
the 
the year the subcommittee compared the 


the newer! compounds of 


tures is culture medium During 
phenol coefficient results on five widely 
different chemical compounds obtained 
by using the regulatory F.D.A. medium 
and a promising brand of dehydrated 
medium developed specifically for dis- 
infectant testing. 
nificant for the 
sults obtained 


The study was sig- 
variation of re- 
the qualified and 

As 
uniform figures 
fortified coal-tar 
preparation and sodium ortho phenyl 


wide 
by 
experienced operators. might be 
the 


were obtained 


expec ted, most 


with a 


phenate while the most diverse resulted 
from the tests on a halogenated syn- 
thetic phenol. One operator obtained 
widely different phenol 
figures by culturing the test organisms 
in media made from different batches 
of regulation peptone. This collabora- 


coefficient 
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Chemical Disinfectants 


oF PusLic HEALTH 

T he 
gations dealing with antiseptics 
worked 
gether during the past year a1 
of their 


referees involved in the ir 


disinfectants have close] 


cause common interest 


continue to do so. 
HENRY WEtcH, Pu.D., 


tive effort emphasized the nee 
consistent and uniform culture 1 
for use in testing germicides. Hi 
production lots of peptone are | 
vary in their nutritive properti 
in fact, collaborative work in tl 
septic and Disinfectant Subcom: 
together with the kind codperat 
one of the leading culture med 
ducers the diffi 
reproducing this material exact 


demonstrated 


Solution of this problem cons¢ 
lies in the use of a synthetic o1 
synthetic medium an 
stock pile of composite batches 


or in 
tone sufficiently large to supph 
laboratories 

One of tl 
laborators of this committee, D1 


cidal testing 


substantial period. 


Wolf, has succeeded in produ 
semi-synthetic medium of con 
promise for the production 
Also experimental e\ 
has been accumulated within the 
mittee that a tryptic digest of . 
supplied by Sheffield Farms, 
sidiary of National Dairies, uw 
name of N-Z Case, is a satisfactor 


cultures. 


consistent medium for the prod 
of test cultures of both £/ 
tvphosa and Staphylococcus 


This constituent produces a sa 
tory culture medium without 
of beef extract, thereby elimina‘ 
additional of variation 
understood that this product 
produced in sufficiently large q 
to allow a satisfactory and 
composite stock supply. 


source 


producing agents. 


investigations carried out thus 


eRMICIDES 


ese two media has been ther hand é é 
collaborative study by th f compari 
ee. although the casein digest juality is urge 
d by one of the commit- this and closely re 
) equal the best available being aevot \ 
s an ingredient for satisfactory modifying 
re medium end in view. S 
become increasingly apparent biological test 
w well recognized that no must be eliminated 


ratorv test of the coefficient 

e can supply adequate informa 

erning the proficiency of a test for 

practical use 1 the expected 


( HIARIT 


Antibiotic Agents 


eat potentialities of penicillin 


tine a number of infections 


if 
Gram-positive bacteria and 
Cu 
of other diseases, notably lenemdils 
ea and syphilis, led to tre- the conditi 
interest in the production and rowll 


n of this antibiotic substance, 
conditions 


far overshadowed the interest 


ierobic and anaerobic Gram- 


bacteria: its relatively low 


to animals; the inability of medium. t 


pus, and other body fluids to 


its antibacterial action; its ‘till 
upon sulfonamide-resistant the pe 
Method 
bacteria. However, penicillin 
s certain limitations, chief of , 
ire, its relative instability against 
il and biological agents, the 
n or increasing resistance of er 
icterial strains to its potency, . 
limited activity against Gram- ny 
bacteria, fungi, and other St 


penicillin can be divided into ~~, 
categories: 


n and selection of more active 


strains of Penicillium 


and developi 


the others combined. The great tations = 

ges of penicillin as a chemo- gradually th 

itic agent comprise its activity preduci t 
merged | 


In addition to 


Penicillium chr» enum from biotic agents 


quently spectacul 


recelveqd 


pe nicillin, other 


iderabl 


\I R 
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tentio! It is suffi 


ient to 
streptothricin and streptomycin, sub 
Stances active upon Doth Gram positive 
and oram-nevallve icterla, 1n 
distinction to gramicidi 


production 
bar antibiot gents, aside fron 


ttention 


Vari | produce 
nore I if ( ince 


number of different organism Fumi 


this field 
the develop- 


The principal ad\ inces in 


I 
during the past vear 


ment of suitable apparatus for the dis- 


persion of glycol vapors and the con- 


struction of a device for the automatic 


reculation of the concentration of 


vapor in the air. 


elycol vaporizers have been made: one 
>. i 


glycol Two types ot 
operates on the principle of passing 
heated ait [ 
rotating metal discs which dip into a 


over a number of slowly 


pool of glycol." The amount of glycol 
vapor dispersed is controlled by varying 
the temperature of the evaporating cur- 
rent of air The other type of glycol 
vaporizer employs the method of boiling 
water-glycol mixtures and provides a 


certain amount ot 


water vapor with the 
The elycol 
evaporation is controlled by varying the 


glycol vapor. rate of 
ratio of water to glycol which deter- 
mines the boiling point of the mixture. 
An automatic device for adding water 
is employed to maintain the boiling 
point at the desired temperature. 
Automatic regulation of the concen- 
tration of glycol vapor in the air has 
instru- 


been achieved by means of an 


ment designated as a glycostat which 


mention 


contra- 
ind penicillin 
(sran - 


Disinfection of Air by Germicidal Vapors and Mists 


gacin, when freed from a small 


of accompanying gliotoxin, was 
to be identical with helvoli 


designate d as clavil 


Clavacin, also 


and Clavatin, de 


S active against 


both Gram-positi 


Gra negative Dacterla ind 
toxic to animals. Gliotoxin is p1 
DY species Tri 


controls the vapor output of the 


disperser. he apparatus cons 


brief, of a constant beam of light 


is reflected from the shiny ri 


slowly rotating metal wheel, to a 


electric cell whose current cont! 


vaporizer. This wheel dips int 


and is cooled by evaporation ca 


an air current directed against 


Glycol vapor condenses on this 


suriace in proportion to its col 
With increasing 
tion of glycol on the wheel rim, 
the light reflected 
photocell is progressively diminis 


tion in the air 


tensity of 


til it ceases to activate the relay 


posed between the photocell il 
vaporizer, and vaporization of 


ceases. Conversely as the col 


tion of glycol in the air falls 


sation on the rim, which is cor 
cleaned by passage throug] 
diminishes, with the result that 
tensity of the reflected light u 


to the point where the relay cl 


the vaporizer is set in 
Actual test of this glycostat und 
tical has 
possible to maintain constantly 


operatio! 
I 


conditions shown th 


‘ a 
patulin pending 
| el ict i I iucing l a YOOU 
| | is i i 
nd if cnen 7 nature deter 
hye 
( and ( | us and A ] if 
1; } , active hoth 
(Spinul | iu i 
nr } ter 
tOX1l nd oth e ot the inti in bacteria 
SELMAN A. WAKSM 


el ation ol triethvlene 
the ill below the 
t i. with the 
i mist 
here Wave eel 
on the effec Veit ) 
n controlling respirator 
yacteria I 
stu carried the 
ns hos ed 
irked reductior he 
espirat ist 
eated wards Observ 
e bacterial populati of the 
treated and untreated 


ive shown a pl nounced dit 
in Une 


A study of the effect 


rie elycol Vapor on a singh 

pathogen namely eta 
streptococcus group \ which 
esent in considerable numbers in 


Disinfection of Air by 


important 
Phipy 
Prevention of 
ol Tul 


traviolet 


investigation, Lurie 
Institute reported on 
Natural Air-borne 


CTC ulosis 


bits 
This 
‘ air-borne route 

ol 
results 


in Ra 


U] 
establishes the 


Irradiation 


tuberculosi 
in 


transmission in 


Striking regard to 
of tuberculosis by 
let were obtained 
these 


revention of air-borne transmission 


mean ol 
he prac 


findings 


ipplication of in 


erculosis in man will have to ov 


certain technical difficulties N 
is the fact that man ca! 

be exposed to only very littl 


of 2,537A 


comparative study ol the 


of viruses and bacteria to 
omatic ultra-violet radiation it 
rep rted that influenza virus has 
mum of sensitivity at 2,650A 
similar to bacteria ind that 


(SERMICIDES 


i i 
fering 
aut I wi 
( 
\l mitt ‘ 
il by 
ynen ki va \\ 
inction with oil treatment 
clothing and _ floor the 
4 
exceeded 9( per cel 
H 
O. H 
I k I l H 
H i H \ 
O. H. ROBERTSON, 


Ultra-violet Irradiation 


this virus is 


M.D 
Refer 


about twice i resi 

as. Escherichia i to ultra 
radiation 

A number of studies on the « 
of air-borne contagion it Ss 
are in progress however, 1 fu 
publications on the result 
studies have beer | ibhi hed 

The difficulty in obtaining el 
epidemiology data the conti 
uir-borne conta: been 
sized by a study of the Nati il 
tute of Health on the use f ultra-\ 
uppel all irradiatior of lee 
quarters in a_ bor training sch 
This study whi int ne 
on ( 
nformation on the \ ul \ 
in the control of er re t 
lection because the lence ill 
d rine the ( | 
low 

Phi f let rad 


‘ 
: 
i 
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the control of air-borne contagion in 


crowded military sleeping quarters was 
tested 


floor irradiation in an extensive study 


by using upper air well as 


as 
at a naval training station.* The re- 
duction of upper respiratory infection 
was about 25 per cent during a season 
of relatively low incidence of illness. 
It was brought out in this study that 
the intensity of ultra-violet radiation 
is of greatest importance for the control 
evidence has 


of cross-infection. Such 


oF HEALTH lus 


also been presented by Lurie 
study on tuberculosis. 
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Fungicidal and Fungistatic Agents 


Proposed Method for Testing Fungicides against Trichophyton 


The recently increased demand for 
fungicides to be used in treatment and 
in combating the spread of dermato 
phytosis has emphasized the immediate 
need for a standard method of testing 
The following method is 
offered to meet this urgent need. 

The method strictly an in 
test and is not intended to provide 
criteria for judging proficiency in prac- 
tical use. However, it would seem that 
concentrations of preparations unable 
to destroy the organism under condi- 
tions of the test would not be suitable 
as fungicidal agents for general use on 


fungicides. 


guira 
Vit) 


1S 


inanimate objects and surfaces such as 
floors contaminated with pathogenic 
fungi. Products intended for thera- 
peutic use and showing by this test a 
suitable fungicidal activity must be ex- 
separately for toxicity and 
irritating properties, ability to pene- 
trate epidermis, and other characteristics 
important in clinical use. 

The method is applicable to water 
soluble fungicides. Water immiscible ma- 
terials may be tested, but unless stable 
dispersions are obtained, reliable checks 
It may 
sirable to adapt this method to testing 
fungicides not soluble in water by using 
some other diluent. Preliminary studies 


amined 


cannot be expected. be de- 


indicate that this may be possible. 


of conidia 


,000 per 5 ml. « 


The number 
inoculum (2,50( 


cide dilution) is not intended as 
factor to compensate for organic 


or other protective factors t 
in practical application, but 
adopted to minimize false negativ: 
sulting from the possibility of 
up loops of material without 

in the course of conducting the t 
is essential that enough conidia 
the inoculum to permit the ma! 
subtransfers. Otherwise failure 
ferentiate between fungicidal and 
static action may completely inva 
conclusions. The method of det: 
fungistatic action by subtransfers 
mittedly imperfect. Dilution 
fungicide sufficient to prevent 
static action, accomplished by 
ferring a loopful of the fung 
conidia mixture into a suitably 
volume of broth, becomes inj 
in cases where perhaps 1,000 ml 
be required. Therefore the oy 
must learn by trial within the pro 
as outlined, and to 
fungistatic agent tested, a com; 
whereby 
carried 


some extent 


a fair sample of sp 
to the subtransfer w 
the 


fungistatic 


time 


transferring at 
the 
orowth in the 


same 
of agent to 


subtransfer tube 
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ise of a phenol control is speci- 


ely for the purpose ot providing 


ro 
ul 


check upon the resistance 
nidial suspension used in the 
is generally rec nized that it 
per to compare the action of 
with unrelated fungicidal and 


cidal ag 


Mat in 


ents, and it is not in 
this method the final 
expressed in terms of phenol 


ORGANISM 
shall be 


{ Trichophyton mentagrophytes 


rEST 
est fungus a typical 
isolated 
derm itophytosis of the foot. The 
shall sporulate freely on artificial 
Phe presence of 


terdigitale, T. g vpseum ) 


abundant 
is manifested by a powdery ap- 
surface of a 10 


ince on the day 


re, partic ularly 


| 


lant, and 


at the top of an 


can be confirmed by 


scopic examination. The conidia 
ng mycelium should peel easily 
the surface of dextrose agar. 
dia of the required resistance shall 
vive a 10 minute exposure at 20° C 
phenol dilution of 1:60, but not to 
f 1:45 
CULTURE MEDIA 
(he fungus shall be carried on agar 
ts of the following composition: 
’. dextrose 2 per cent, Neopeptone ] 


cent, agar Z per cent, adjusted to 


H 5.6-5.8. The same culture medium 
be used in preparing cultures for 
ning a conidial suspension, and a 
medium of the same nutrient com- 

tion (without agar) shall be used to 
the viability of 
sure to the fungicide. 


conidia after 


CARE OF THI 
\ stock culture of the fungus on 


ose agar slants shall be stored at 


FUNGUS STRAIN 


war slants w be i ‘ 

i te pweratl veel ( 

it 2 5° I ne 


period No culture which 


kept at rool tel erature OF ne! 
more thar i ad 
a4 source ot lor 
post ( lit e] if re 
temperature | est | tr 
strain and for the oculat 
tures if transferred il nt 
exceeding ] da 

PREPARATION F THE CO 


} le, } ] 
dish iar culture 


Petri 


prepared by planting the inoculum 


the center of the agvat plate and incu 


bating the cultures at a temperature 
between 25° and 30° C. for 10 day 
and not exceeding 


14 day 


mycelial mat shall then 


from the agar surface to a flask cor 


taining 20-25 ml. physiologi 


solution (0.85 pet cent NaCl) per plat 
by means of a sterile 
flattened 
from. the 


spatula or heavy 


wire he conidia ire 


mycelium by shaking the 


mixture gently with or without gla 


beads, and the ispension is filtered 


that hyphal elements are removed whilk 


conidia pass through Sterile ab 
sterile 


hould vield 1 


sorhbe nt 
suitable This 
million 


cotton In a funn 
conidia per ml] The det 
of the conidial suspension is estimate 
by counting in a 
diluted with pl vsiologi 
so that it cor 
per ml. 


OPERATIN(¢ rTECHNIOl 


Dilutions of the fungicide are pr 
pared Method making dilution 


oF 
\t 
— 
= 
4 ( ( 


as outlined in U.S.D.A. Circular 198 for 
determination of phenol coefficients are 
suggested and the test procedures are 
milar to the procedures’ outlined 
therein Five |. portions of each 
fungicide solution and the phenol con- 
trol ution ire placed in 25x 150 
n culture tubs ind arranged in 
order of ascending dilutions These 
ire placed in a C. water bath until 
tl ter erature of the water bath 1 
reache With a graduated pipette 0.5 
ml f the spore pension is placed 
in the first tube of the fungicidal solu 
tion, the tube shaken, and immediately 
replaced in the water bath Phirty 
seconds later 0.5 ml. of the conidial 


suspe nsion is added to the second tube 
This procedure is repeated at 30 second 
the 


convenient 


intervals for each of 


If 


fungicidal 
the test 


more 


dilutions 


Solid 


Che Fuels Administration for 
War asks the JouRNAL to request pub- 
lic health articularly health 


officers and health educators, to inform 


workers, 


the public of the tight fuel situation 


which will face this 


the population 
winter. 
All fuel 


the Solid Fuels Administration declares. 


will be scarce next winter, 


Ihe need for conservation is urgent and 
people should be asked to prepare for 


winter now by doing the following 
things: 

1 Store 1 vhat ki and quan 
titv of tue \ cde er n let vou have If 
you burn coal or coke, don’t wait for some 
preferred kind that n never be availabk 


ma 
After 


exposure t 


ve 


rem ved 


o the fungi ide, a 


run 


5, 10, and 15 minute perio 


mixture with 


in 10 ml 


tioned above 


fungistatic 
made | 
drawing 


cid mixtu 


ibe 


action, 


his 


re 


a loopful 


of de XTrose 


TY 
itl 
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at other 


each 


time int 


al 


a 4mm loop an 


the dextri 


lo elimin: 
faulty results dt 


subtr 


ij be 


touching 


bre 


the 


Se 


instel 


done | 


| 


conidia 


ry 


conidia-fung 


broth 
the 


ie to the possib lit 


to the si 


ith 


above, and immediately immers 
} Che 


i sec ond 
lated tubes 
Final 


although an indicative reading ca 


tt 


are 


ibe 


results 


of brot} 
incubatec 


are read 


made in 4 days 


W 


Cc 


Prepare for Winter Now! 


EMMONS, 
Assoi 


at 


Pu.D.., 
Ref 


tate 


} 


l 


ds (Ut 


insist on getting more than f 
I ike your deak S advice ( 
problems 
“Check up on all heating eq 
whether fired by oil, coal, or { 
peak efficiency Clean your fu 
install controls or other heat-savir 
where availabk Learn how to 
amount of heat from the fuel you 
“Protect your home iinst | 
by installing insulation, storm wir 
weather-stripping. The work can | 
vith convenient monthly payment 
ur incom on the FHA plan 
ealing’ pays big dividends by « 
el bills.” 
Detailed information on savit 


by heat-sealing houses may be obtai! 
from the Solid Fuels Administrat 
War, Washington 25, D. C. 


34 J 
| 
| 
it 
— 
\ 


3 
: 


Milk and Milk Products’ 


Laboratory Section 


constructive ails 


place on May 5 


I . 
at a jint meewung Ol this 

( \ the ( mmiuttec 
Desserts, various e\ l oO! 
p cedures are being pre 
presentation to the Section 


Association pr bablv next vear 


\ section now in process of revisor 


ne dealing with the sediment 


of milk, cream, butter and 


Effective use has been and is 


ide in many areas of “ off the 
n sediment testing of milk and 
sedi- 


ialitative examinations of 


in butter cheese The 


ds in current use are being in 
rated in the text of the proposed 
edition of the Dairy Products Re- 
subcommittee on sediment 


Dr. E. H. Parfitt of Chicago, 


i 


subcommittee composed 
laboratories that 
ive use of the methylene blue re- 


n test has 


kewise a 
1 from make 


been working on a 


resa I 
ill ( I 
il a new ( 

r isolating « 
cheese has been pre} 


Yale of Green Bay 
the latter 
by the recognition 


secti 


year of a number « 


of typhoid fever tri 


of uncured cheddar 
chee woe 

The 
phatase _ test 


standardiz 


produ ts is being 


Shrader of Wollasto 


Rospert S. B 
New 


cultura 


luring rre 
serious epldemk 
iced t the « 


and other types 


ation of the ph 


applied dau 


tudied by Dr 


Mas 


York State 


periment Stato 


Gent Va N \ 


Standard Methods for Dairy Products * 


HE present (8th) edition of 
Standard Methods for the Examt- 


of Dairy Products is the 


ig 
acted as re 

Because I 
lacked unity 


| 
the revision of the 
(Chairman ol 
\ new the 
| i 
ee d by Dr. M. W 
ee Wis. The need for 
structive crit I nel il 
t posed of Dr. A. H. Robert ind Dr 
: i S. R. Damon have been bu t worl 


iring’g a 


during the past year pre] 


unified text for the next edition of this 


widely used report 


Thanks to the he Ip given by the main 


office of the Association In preparing 
| 


ind distributing §& mimeographed 
copies of th proposed new text ind in 
arranging for a joint meeting of the 


Committee on Milk and Milk Products 
and the Committee on Frozen Desserts 
in New York City, May 5 and 6, 1944, 
cript 1 


the preliminary manu being 


further developed. Some new sections 
are being incorporated 
are being amplified and arranged in a 
form that 


useful than it is at present. 


and directions 


} 


will make the report more 

Unavoidable de lays have occurred in 
publishing the Spanish translation, a 
summary of the text of the present edi- 
tion prepared by Dr. de la Garza Brito 
assistance 


with the of other Spanish 


Association. 


speaking members of the 


The Second Annual Meeting of the 
North Dakota Public Health Associa- 
tion was held in Grand Forks, May 25 
and 26 The featured speaker on the 
program from outside the state was Dr. 
Haven Emerson of New York City who 
spoke on Full-time Health Units, based 
on the work of Dr. 
mittee of the A.P.H.A. 

lhe North Dakota Public Health As- 
sociation went on record as supporting 
the establishment of the proposed health 
Forks, including a 4 
vear medical school. The association 
also went as endorsing the 
establishment of full-time health units 
in North Dakota in accordance with the 
Public Health Association 
standards, in so far as they can be ap- 


plied to North Dakota 


Emerson’s com- 


center at Grand 


yn record 


American 


The associa- 


It 


is fi 


+} 


bee hn overcome, 


wil 
mi 


Pro 


1 take place within the nex 


ynths.7 


The eighth 


ducts 


ill 


and 
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bstacles 


that 


edition 


Re port 


h: 


the 


of 


is been 


ryt 


and distribution of this Spanish e 


the 
re} 


during the year with certain corre 


in the text. 
published in the March, 1944, 1 


of 


the Ame 


ri 


Health, p. 303. 


col 


sent to anyone applying to the As 
tion office for 


rections 


are 


New 


Experiment Station, Gen 


E. M. Barrey, Px.D. 
A. PARKER 


F. Ler 


HENRY 


he 


in 


correctio1 


Journal 


i 


) 


separate copk 


available 


them. 
BREED, PH.D., Chair 


and 


Wil 


York State Agricult 


HITCHENS, 


SCOTT. 


tion decided to put 
effort to affiliate wi 
Public Health 


cil members included 


President Francis C. Lawler, Sc.D 
versity of North Dakota Grand 

Vice-President Irene Donovan 
Health Department, Bismarck 

Secretary Bernardine Cervinsk 
Health Department, Bismarck 

Treasures R. O. Baird, State L 
tories Department, Bismarck 
idvisory Council ka 
Health Department, Bismarck; R 
White, Burke-Ward-McLean Health 
Minot; Mrs. Jereme Evanson, Fa 
Union, Jamest Everett Lol 
Health Department, Fargo; Ar 
Hendrickson State Te hers ( 
Dickinson; Carlvk Onst 
Board, Bismarck 


Mick te, Sc.D. 


M.D 


Pu.D. 


North Dakota Public Health Association 


forth 
the 
Association. 

Officers for 1945 and Advisory ¢ 


th 


the following 


increa 


Ame! 


| 


_ 
! 


ne early 


Report of the Archivist. 1944 


Laboratory Section 


issuming responsibility for the 
rchives of the Laboratory Section 
Dr. Wadsworth, I fear that I 
undertaken an obligation that 
be difficult to fulfil, despite the 
tage of the experience of the past 
years, during which I have become 
the materials that have 
deposited. The plan has been 


ir with 


to garner records and recollections 
years of the Section, and 
fer a complete analysis of them to 


time when all that could reasonably 


h yped for had been received. 


Pre- 
reports record the considerable 
tion deposited by early officers of 
Section. 

e 1941 there have been placed 
e archives, by action of the Coun- 


the minutes of the meetings of the 


\ ill 


ind of the Council; and an 

nt of the work and the final report 

he Committee of the Laboratory 
n on Educational Qualifications of 

William D. 
This report 


ratory Per sonnel, 
M.D., Chairman. 


he only document (outside the 
tes) regarding a current activity 
has been deposited in response to 
Council’s endeavor to preserve 
rds of, or related to, the transac- 


section It is a valu: 


tions of the ib 
contribution and I hope it is indicatiy 
of future deposits by other committee 
or individuals The test of the 
archival quality of a record is still 
often taken to be that of age. But ar 
document that forms a part of an official 
transaction and that should be pre 
served for official reference should bi 
deposited in the archives as soot 
ceases to be of current use; and 
only the specific document but a 
ciated and _ related papers al 
references. 

The office chivist was ¢ 
lished in 1935, and the annual rey 
to the Section on the statu nd nee 
of the collection have been publiis! 


regularly since then It would tl 

seem that all extant early records and 
correspondence have been deposited 
and that the time had come wher 


mignt 


secondary duties of the archivist 
be undertaken; namely, a simple acc 


sion or inventory of deposits and 

sequently, a detailed examination of the 
several items to make them more full 
available as historical records or for 


reference. beginning 


on this projec t in 


I hope to make a 
the coming year 
M 


ANNA SEXTON 
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Indu 


IVE igo We presented a twenty 
yeal rvey oi nthrax this 


country, showing itistics divided into 
four 5 year period Dhe present re 
port gives the results of a survey of the 
pa 5 year period, 1939-1943 In 
1941 w presented i picture 


of anthrax 


showing an in 


crease in anthrax incidence with a 
cl end toward i det Case 
tannery anthrax and an increase in 


anthrax due to imported wool and hai 


In 1942 we again presented figures for 


Philadelphia only showing at least a 
threefold increase in this wool-and-hait 
anthrax The preset survey shows 
that this increase in  wool-and-hair 


almost five 


anthrax has actually been 
fold in the ' 

In collecting the detailed information 
had 
cooperation from state and local health 


hy spit ils 


dustrial plant 


past 5 veal 


for this report we have much more 
and in 
Very 
have failed to reply to inquiries 

is still 


officers, phvsicians, 


than ever before 


fe Ww 


though in some instances much 


to be desired in method ol 


and re 


nortine 


bl 


kee ping 


which in past periods has reported 
prodigious numbers of cases but could 
not distincuish between human and 
animal cases, no longet requir any 

portir r ol thrax cases “in order to 


relieve physicians of the burden in 
reporting more important. diseases 


which re 


but 


Wisconsin is another state 


portir of such 


quires no re] Ing 


Cases 


rial Hygiene 


Anthrax in the United States, 1939-1943’ 


Se fion 


which, nevertheless, had 1 

information on several case 
New York State Dey; 

Health has kept very excelle! 


of all cases of anthrax until 1' 
that 
follow-up of cases reported it 
avoid duplication of the sai 
Depart 
i 


Labor they will, however. res 


sink 


done by the state 
follow up in the future The | 
ment of Labor knew of only 
ten bacteriologically-proven 
seven of which were very 
industrial 
stated that the repo 


Was more 


cases, yet 


accurate than the re 
of other occupational diseases! 
same lack of knowleda Ol Ca 
few other state departments 

also their chief 
parently being only in those cases 


exists, intere 


questing Some 
still 


ports by 


compensation 
continue 
the numerical card 
that on 


botulism, etc., list 


to report or opt 
ystem, so follow up we 
find cases I 
inthrax 
Nebraska cl: 


with 


ims no human ca 


such a very incidence 
animals as is found 


difficult to believe 


creat 
in this stat 
that no human 
tions have occurred 


State Depat tment of 


Even thouct 
\oric ulture 


be doing excellent educational 


one wonders if the human case r 


ing is as complete as it should 


| 
in Philadelphia onl 
t ( I tria 
oO t {J PH. N 1924 Ja Fet 
1934-1935, 1 1940, 1941-1942, AJ.P.H. July, 194 The t informat 
ed were raphed for dist tion +} | I Healt 
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ce the State Depa ent ‘ 
\ re has made Cl I i 
. eral human cases the rer 
of states we find ré tional cases Vise 
ses in which diagn have or at least 
versed by physicians but which _ fluence the total ve litth 
remained on the records as an may assume that the greatet 
[The one state, however, which cases not reported as t ct ‘ 
ve us the least help five vears to contact with ar Is or 
ive us such complete reports this product r else have possibly been re 
it no follow-up was necessary ported in erro! nce ( 
tates had reported as did Texas, often been imp le 
uuld have had a most complet Among the nor cunatiot 
ey indeed! And surely the work we have recorded a few cquire it 
ing complete records routinely place of occupatior Dut not gene! 


his disease should not be too considered industrial or agricultura 
nsome for each state department We have previc usly recorded evera 
Ith if one man alone, in addition shaving brush cast but not on 
regular work, can obtain this these was recorded in this pe 
mation for the whole country! though one death was attributed to a 
have found, however, that only toothbrush, and one case to a hairbrus! 


ivh repeated follow up letters to Two were attributed to furred coat 

cians, hospitals, local health one to a wool-lines ip, an ne to 1 

ls, employers, and sometimes even discarded by i taxidermist One 

ts, can we obtain an anywhere fatality was due to cleaning test-tub 

ccurate picture from the accumu-_ which had contained the orga 

information sent us by the various a university laborator Phree case ; 
lepartments of health. were attributed to fertilizer or l, or 


accompanying table may at first at least were acquired whil irdenit 


col 


nplicated, but in order to although one of these wa 


more comprehensive picture of carrier in a mill town where tl were 


anthrax situation throughout cases of anthray One i 


untry, it may prove more en- monary case occurred in a Na Yard 
g than several less comprehen- worker, possibly « to waste ed 
ibles This table shows the wipe machiner\ Phe ree f the 
incidence and mortality in this remaining five cases were 
for the past 5 year period by detect—one fata Imonary and 
by years, and by source of in- stream infectior 1 10 ve 
ind compares this incidence in a mining location in a state wl 
it of the previous 5 year period animal anthrax had been unknow 
In the past 5 year period the source _ ten or more yeat roofer, one | 
lection was stated in all but 11 ware merchant, a fireman in a 
none of these being in states re- plant, and a st 
g either tannery or woolen-mill Among the a iltural ca we 
fF the previous 5 veal period find 1 decrease ver the prev 
source of infection was stated in period, but we feel that these figure 
256 of 357 cases, but in the in- ire the least accurate of all There are 


lal states practically no cases were doubtle man\ ndiagnoséd and unre 
rded without source of infection, so ported cases, while, on the her hand 


we feel that the reporting of tan- a few cases in al ils are I 


HEALTH 


sLIC 


Pu! 
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Irom 
previlou 
reported 

i 


xisted 


active Cam- 

iculture for 

other hand, 

animal an 

have quite 

bably been due importation 
bone meal, which state officials and 
have felt to be safe because they 
met the regulations of the U. S 
of Animal Industry 
desioned to 


and are entirely 


nese 


were 


pores 
introduced 
through the 
Animal 


into mal 
oversight 
Industry 

We 


mation 


have ( ( | iss of infor- 


tes concerning 


anthrax in animals, and 


the degree to which the de partments of 


iriculture cooperate trying to pre- 


vent human anthrax since this is 


not of primary interest in industrial 
group such as this, nce it would 
be impossible to | } it 


here, it is felt that 


ile quately 
nother paper on 


phase, published in an agricultural 


or livestock journal early in the spring, 


than a 
There 
however, one or two points which we 
should 


concerning 


ould accomplish much mor 


ailed discussion here are, 
perhaps here 
the lack of co- 


operation between our agricultural and 


mention briefly 


Ire quent 


deal of 
] 


great 
livesto 

zeal to obtain 
anthrax in 


Instructions 


that when 


the | Or 
warning included 


he 


sa 


deep bh 


mentiol 


disseminate infection 


lication 


also advocates 
carcasses but does not 
although 
resulted from unearthed carcass« 

Another concern of _ the 
should be the 


treatment in areas 


of lime, several ¢ 


agen ies 
adequate 
agricultural anthrax is likely 1 
[ mention later the question of wl 
or not serum is necessary, but 
past when it has been so consider 
often been unavailable unt 
be effective 


A third need requiring Coo] 


between these two agencies rel 


the proper disposal of infected 
In several instances inf 


prod 


animals, zoo 


products. 


meat (usually horse) has 


anthrax in circus 
and al 
infected. S« 
as those mentioned i 

that 
products as cattle hides and dead 


do reach industrial tanneries and t 


minkeries:; and butchers 
handlers have becom 
cases such 
such infected 


fornia, show 


plants in spite of Bureau of Anima! 
dustry regulations to the contrary 
one instance mink skins from inf 
animals were allowed to be sold t 
recorded markets after being subn 
bichloride of 
recommended by the U. S. 


Animal 


be ineffective 


to a mercury trea 
Bure 
Industry, but proved by 
against anthrax 


though no cases proved to have res 
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| e in ealth agvencie In on tate 
tance If tale il ( i { t had Vay i 
‘ morte ‘ deta int ra tory 
he farm of the pr itient resting HE an animal « 
\] irs t e the only state drops of blood be smeared o1 
ted tor tl I t time thoug vhich w I 
Vi ] ect | duru th proce ind lid 
il | inthi may hav P| pared, if the package shoul 
earliet Undoubtedly the nparent ce nwrapped in transit, could 
crease in humat ises due to aninal Ei! | 
thy 
nay 
Bul 
Inadeq ite to eliminate ant 
y new localiti 
1? 


tannery inthrax 

and most of the 
of the more du 

ob ained largely 
mals killed for food. Under 
i moisture followed 

exist in many countries « 
anthrax organism 


iply rapidly. As in the last 


skins, for lack of transpor 


nay remain stacked on docks 


leaky warehouses until whol 
lave become permeated with 
from 


originating perhaps 
infected skin in bal 
e is, therefore, sure to be 
+} 


a sharp 
he incidence of tanne ry anthrax 


is there is again a demand for 


shoes and these accumulated 


re 1n 


ported and proc essed by the 


rnin 


4 
i tik 
‘ ( 
tha i pore ne 
| ‘te | | | 
vorl 
“ il ! hese w e f , 
trie’ I) ( i 
inl Vu it il ! were ‘ 
roduct these are locates d tanners to feel] 
New Jersey, New \ nd It we wish 1 e { 
I white aout which certain ‘ 
( i very tals enst I ( the war with return tf 
ecause in t} nrecent 
rit pre in ( | ‘ 
ency very tew goatskin which tel) | 
the cause of more thar 

er 

rin nana 
hy he 

il VIOl S vear f ‘ 

CO Der I case | 
ind West Virginia which could not | 

le Cast Wwe 

Actually this it | 

cultural in Lanne 
ent or nearly five ré ‘ 
thrax dis tr ] } 
i lew h-t ‘ ment 
i 
na 
ne es ISH lulled to a false tras 
| ecurity | t he clarinely mace haves 7 
egulations of our U. S. Bureau of cases in New 
Animal Ind 
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lected at woolen mills. Since most of 
these cases occurred in plants where 
both wool and hair from numerous 
foreign countries, all known to have 
much animal anthrax, were being 
processed at the same time, no separa- 
tion of the two as sources of infection 
could be made with any degree of ac- 
curacy ; hence they are grouped to- 
gether. With only two exceptions 
these cases were also concentrated in 
five states— Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 

After all that we have said and con- 
tinually repeated during the past 
twenty years concerning the certainty 
of such an increase and the reasons 
therefor, we hardly need state that all 
of this could have been prevented if we 
had established such a government dis- 
infecting station as England has so 
successfully operated since 1921. 

The remarks I have made as to Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry regulations 
concerning hides and skins are equally 
true of wool. The regulations are prac- 
tically identical for both materials, and 
entirely inefficient in protecting against 
anthrax. Yet I know from letters re- 
ceived that many state, local, and plant 
officials feel that because these regula- 
tions have been complied with, they 
have been protected by the government. 

We have been trying for years to in- 
terest the U. S. Public Health Service in 
the disinfection of wool and hair at port 
of entry, but they have never felt this 
disease to be important enough to war- 
rant their attention. It is true that the 
Industrial Hygiene Division of the 
Public Health Service, through the in- 
terest of Section members who were in 
authority in this Division, mimeo- 
graphed for free distribution two of our 
Committee reports, for which we were 
most grateful, but that seems to be the 
extent of the interest taken. Because 
the Public Health Service had ceased to 
obtain detailed information on cases, 


and were merely receiving nut 


reports of cases as city or State 
officers saw fit to send them in, w 


takenly stated in 1942 t 


Health Service no longe 


reporting of anthrax to 


hat the | 
require 
them. D 


R. Coffey, then Assistant Surgeon ( 
eral in charge of the since discon 


Division of Sanitary Reports and 


tistics, requested a cor 


rection of 


statement, which was made, but w 


feel that to date our 
Service has not been int 


Public H 


erested i 


problem. Dr. Coffey stated th 


numerical reports receive 


published in the U. S. 


d by hin 
Public H 


Reports, but that no attempt was 


to confirm these except “ 


in the ca 


an unusual outbreak,” when an att 


is made to secure more 


detailed 


mation as to location and source 

fection. In considering the inade q 
of Bureau of Animal Industry reg 
tions, Dr. Coffey suggested tha 
might be possible that an amend 
to the Foreign Quarantine Regulat 
could be prepared to cover import 


of wool, hides, etc., in a 
to that covering importat 


manner 
ion of hair 


bristles for shaving brushes, but th 
might be considered more advisabk 


the prevention of anthr 


ax to be 


dled by appropriate industrial hys 


measures in the industrie 


‘Ss involve 


our 1942 report we suggested that 
English method of disinfection mig! 


adaptable to individual 
bination with _ their 


process, but after personal visits t 


mills we find that this 


tirely out of the question since thi 


of expansion to include 
fecting set-up would be 


mills in 
wor 


would 

such a d 

prohibitiv: 


the individual mill, especially i 


mill had to, compete wit 
refused to follow suit. 


h another 


Certainly if our Public Health Ss 
ice intended to take action on 


of unusual outbreaks,” 
taken such action when 


it should ! 


wool-and-! 


85 


ANTHRAX 


showed a fivefold increase, but our wool-and-hair 

ol a decrease in tannery and occurred in o1 ly hve 

ral anthrax, and because they We are now getting 
interest in collecting informa- confirmation of pr: 
source, they were apparently industrial cases 
enorant of this condition. It most part handled 


hospitals who see 


tain that if they have no u 
handling the problem at por this work has be 
another matte 
he way aong ee only 
ean to br experien 
appropriate industrial 
isures in the industries in X] ire, clini 
hould detinitely b loo il results 
ch industries an ade 1. making a di 
requests from then sible for a tech 
prote t hem- the procedure 
tures or smears 
w of at least one mill who, but it is equally 
pealing to the Public Health amination may r 
for instruction as to how tion where 
ight avoid further infections, Wherever the 
erely referred to this Com- however, treatm«e 
an entirely voluntary agency, immediately, 
ced, and with no facilities for teriological 
It should be the duty of the development 
Public Health Service either to When this « 
sh a_ port-of-entry disinfecting about twenty 
or to undertake research which cepted method of 
give our industrial officials an of excision and phenol injectior 
as to how they can protect them anti-anthrax serum came into 
Yet, in reply to a letter this locally and intravenou 


to Surgeon General Parran ex- advent the fatality 

g concern over the huge govern- sharply, but serum-sick 
stockpile of foreign wool which is reactions have s 
released for sale and used in that physicians are 
ment clothing, etc., and which is and more to chemot 
endous potential anthrax hazard, or sulfa-drugs 


Hoskins, Chief of the Sanitary hands off the local lesion 


neering Division wrote that “at a seem to have produced as 


sion of the proper committee at better results than they did 


(Annual Conference of State and serum \ few have jus 
torial Health Officers it was de- penicillin, but not en 

| that steps toward establishment to draw any opinior 
vool disinfection stations should not From several physic 
undertaken at this time. We afe, treated numerous « 
refore, not in a position to pursue year period with 

matter further at present.” It is good results, we ha 
tural that such an organization would _phatic recommendations for theit 
e little interest since all but two of method and denouncement of the 
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(One tre ( ca 

myection I serul nd has kept many 
on the iob throug with no 1 

lo Another prete neoarsphenamine 

with seru nly 1 most serious 


too Tew treater ) each ethod 
to < \ tical conclusion but 
cel ! { hat the fatalit rate ol 
inthra: fron ill influenced 
largely this time by _ the reat number 
of textile-mill case na dropped to 
only § per cent ctically one-hali 
that of the previous 5 year period 


Wi 
intections since 
high those 


animal products in whom d 


this to less virulent 
ill tind 


handlers of 


iagnosis and 


cannot attribute 


we st fatalities 


among foreign 


treatment were not prompt. From the 
data at hand it would appear, there- 
fore, that the chief factors are prompt 
ness and rigorousness of treatment. If 
the sulfathiazole treatment continues to 
give as good results as it seems to have 
given so far, it would be the most 
easily available and administered treat- 
ment vet considered 


Until we can produce satisfactory 
| 


sterilization of foreign hides skins, 
wool and hair, we shall continue to have 
industrial anthrax in our tanneries and 
textile mills, and the only means of 
control until that time, must depend 
not only upon protective clothing per 


sonal hygiene, and good housekeep- 


ing,’ such as we have frequently dis- 


cussed in earlier reports, but especially 
upon eternal vigilance by foremen and 
plant officials, and constant education 


one month up to 


le 
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lovees ind 
report the verv smallest of 
there is the slightest suspit LO] 
thrax it might well be a 
idminister an initial dose 


Indemnity and medical costs 


such cases aver 


some 


well overt 


4 


them go into the tho 


nothing of the 


thousands 


lars paid in fatal cases 


these 


the 


Cases 
fore, that these cases re present n 
economi 
We 


present 


the advisability of requesting the | 


Public 


figures 


take 


il 


ito 


Neithe 


loss in production du 


los 


would 


actions and 


take ste ps 


conditions 


uggest 


das 


that 


he re 
the Industrial Hygiene Section « 


in 


sterilization of imported wool 


if 


ntry 


Do 
i 


rts 


and 


to 


to pl in 


make 


efforts to develop a satisfactory 


of 


i 


EN 
S 
\ 
MYTH 


treating imported hides ar 


to 


It may readily be seen 


\ 


t 


al 


far the 
s are hospitali: 
i 
e weeks, and 
five months f1 


Health Service to reconsi 


( \ | qd le | \ tl zole evel betore di ono 
mout whilt ill oft feel that onh Even though we have repo: 
erul id ‘ used Lher itt still ew ( which ive lost ho 
nh i few day 
nunmpet Cas 
least twe r thre ‘ 
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- 
\ \ S Ant 
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Henry § M.D., Dr. I 
Chairman, B P t, M 
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\s a 


irilization ot Commercial Advertising 


for Health 
Publi 


which might be 


b health education § are 
onores y public and volw 
( whos primary ConcerTI 
ealth of the American peopl 


hand, business recognizes 


lue to itself of incorporating 


education material in its adver 
promotional literature—some 
d and some of it bad. For in 


full-page advertisements in 
| magazines appear regularly 
the sponsorship of various life 


Col \panies food interests 
adver- 
health 


assistance 


inufacturers, and other 


containing messages on 


usually without 
professional health workers 
result of the 


it the 1943 


discussion of this 


Annual Meeting 

nmittee was created to explore 
ibility of developing a program 
ources of 


ild utilize these re 


ercial advertising for health edu 


Education’ 


ucation Section 


this problem ind, alt] 
ready to recommend a ¢ ete 
detailed progral we il 1g Tet 
the Associatior ( 
advertisers t incorporate iuthent 
health mes 10% in their adverti 
terial (2 develop d p loate 
criteria for evaluati he clai 
vertisers in public health matter 
(3) consider the possibility of dev 
ing a service for commercial advertise 
that will advise them concernir he 
most urgently needed health m« 
and aid them in expre ing ‘ 
messages accurately, 

In view of the necessity for exp] 
this problem further the < ter 
recommends its continuance 
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Institute in Health Education 


\nnouncement has recently been re- 
f an Institute in Health Educa- 
planned for representatives of 
colleges. The institute will be 


cted jointly by the Office of Edu- 
the Public Health Service, 
held at Carver Hall, How- 


and 


1] be 


ard University, August 1 
addition to outstanding nmresel 

on health problet repre 
sentatives of the wi 
discuss how they tilize the 1 
terial that they have hered f 
own colleges when tl ret 


re rces ( itl \ 
| 
CI 
| 1) 
I N I 


Credit Lines 


4 DENTAL CARE PROGRAM 


{4s a Dentist and a Dental Tradesman 
See It 


An interesting illustration of social 
awareness by a commercial organization 
is represented by two recent numbers 
of Ticonium, a publication of a firm 
making prosthetic dentistry materials. 
One is “A basic Plan for the Protection 
of the Public and the Dentists in Social 
Programs,” by Donald C. MacQueen, 
D.D.S., of Los Angeles. Here the 
author recognizes and welcomes the 


inevitability of group health insurance 


as an expression of the acceptance of 
health as a community responsibility, 
just as responsibility for education has 


already long been accepted Citing in 
forthright and vigorous language, chap- 
vested interests ” 
Medical 
health 
These 


ter and verse of the “ 
opposition by the American 
Association to 


programs, Dr. MacQueen says 


tax-maintained 


instances of poor public relations should 
prove to the dental profession the inad- 
visability of tying dentistry’s star to the 
political movements of organized phy- 
sicians.”’ He then suggests the develop- 
ment of a pilot plan to justify a plan of 
adequate acceptable dentistry in a pub- 
lic health program, the man power re- 
quirements, the training of auxiliary 
personnel, and graduate training of 
dentists. 

lhe second noteworthy publication is 
in Ticonium’s Notes and Quotes, an 
article on ‘ The 
Dentistry in Health Insurance.” by J. 
J. Nevin, who is the promotional man- 
ager of the dental prosthetic firm. He 
speaks as a dental tradesman who is 
expressing his concern for the future of 
dentistry. He deplores that recent polls 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 


Business Side of 


on the 


conducted by two dental 
show “ that the public can expect 
assistance from dentistry in its pla 


mag 


extend health benefits through prog 
that are economically convenient 

reminds the profession that F 

Vagazine and Gallup polls indicat: 
75 per cent or more of our peop 
willing to pay for medical and 

that 1 
ous bills for medical care insuranc: 
been introduced into many state k 
tures, and that “ no piece of legi 


care in the form of taxes: 


continues to arise in our national 
state bodies that does not have th 
port of public opinion.” 

Apropos of the Wagner Bill he 
further: “What the dental prof 
thinks of the Wagner Bill or oth 
grams of compulsory health insu 
is less important than what the 
thinks of dentistry. Dentists, 
lic approval, operate as a leg 
monopoly. As long as the publ 
proves the arrangement, dentists « 
termine who enters the busines 
dentistry, set up their own 
tions, discipline their members 
establish dissimilar and non-compa! 
prices for their services, and hold 
quality of their services subject 1 


qua 


consumers’ opinions but to their 
Dentists enjoy these unusual privil 
because the public believes that de: 
try is one of the custodians of its 
valued health. If 
public is ever taught to believe t! 
privileges of this monopoly are 
abused for personal gain, dentists 
find themselves as completely reg 
as the public utilities.” 

From the standpoint of the bus 
side of dentistry the author points 
various areas in which organized d 


possessic yns 


S60] 


Aug 


» industrial dentist 
rrofession has already 
the principle that the industrial f the U1 


must confine himself to dental Te are and 


educatio1 examination and alth program tl 


ney work h ding 
illustration is the action of osts of Medi 
1! several cities with marized and il] 
to the dental health programs of graphs indicatir 
whereby schools have beet the people lac! 
1 to limit their work to educa two-fifths adequ 
examinations and refer all contribution of 
nt activities to the privat voluntary health 
who have then failed to care velopment of a 
ldren adequately. is assessed and 
discussing the relation of dental Professor Winslow 
to coming medical care pro Principles of a Nati 
Mr. Nevin points out that den Program adopted by 
never been as well sold as gram Conference of | 


services which, in yublic 9 of the leading 


| 
are synonymous with health medical care 


\t present dentistry serves less onomists, 2 labor 
one-fourth of our people lhere- 8 administrators of 
if tomorrow, dentistry were made health agencie 

iddy’s free right through a com 1944 official stater 

health insurance program, it Public Health 

be difficult to determine how Care in a Natio 

ore dentists would be required Both stress the ne 
extensive educational campaign _ ical care 

be required before dentistry curative 

be accepted in such a plan a The publication 
il care. The author further po! 


it when dentists begin o1 
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come out of the area of philosophic dis- 
sion into that of practical planning 


ways and means 


NEW FIRST—-MASSACHUSETTS 
HEALTH WEEK 

Dr. Vlado A. Getting, Health Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, sends news 
of the State’s first Annual Health Week 
celebrated from May 7 to 12. A rally- 
ing program was held as physicians, 
nurses, dentists, and other health and 
civic groups banded together to bring 
home to the public the vital need for 
the positive maintenance of good health 
as a means of fighting off disease and 
preventing unnecessary illness. 

As proclaimed by Governor Maurice 
J. Tobin, the week was devoted to a 
Medical Day, Dental Day, Community 
Health Day, Public Health Day, School 
Health Day, and a Hospital Day, the 
last coinciding with National Hospital 
Day. 

News releases, pictures, radio broad- 
casts, spot announcements, and other 
media helped carry the health message. 
Labor and industrial groups, school 
children, women’s clubs, boards of 
health, the Army and Navy, Red Cross, 
dental, medical, public health, and 
other groups helped stimulate activities 
and promote observance on a local level. 

A total of 25,000 Gubernatorial 
proclamation posters was displayed 
throughout the state and at least 
twenty radio broadcasts featuring 
prominent health personalities were 
given, not to mention sustaining pro- 
grams which helped carry health infor- 
mation to home-makers and_ other 
regular audiences. 

Among the material distributed was 
a pink pamphlet humorously illustrated 
and titled “Are you Being Misled? 
Vitamin Pills. Facts vs. Fads,’ and 
“Introducing You To” which in- 
cludes a map of the state showing the 
eight state districts, together with in- 
formation on the services available from 
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the state districts in cooperat 
local health officers. 


PUBLIC HEALTH MANUAL OF TH 

JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMI 

The Public Health Committes 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commer 
recently published a manual of 
health through the auspices of th: 
lic Health Committee, of whicl 
E. Kessler, M.S.P.H., of Deny 
Chairman. 

his manual outlines several p 


approaches which the local 


Chambers of Commerce can und 
to improve the health of thei 
munities. The first suggestion 
to an evaluation of the health d 
ment made in cooperation wit! 
Committee on Administrative P: 
American Public Health 
and the Evaluation Schedule 
chapters include a men’s hospita 
unteer corps, a program of ind 
mental health, a venereal diseas 
gram, a proposal for sex educatio1 
boys and girls, a program of Red ‘ 
activities, a project for tuber 
control, a venture in post-war mi 
planning, programs in rat contr 
health education through the radi 
sanitary food inspection, on phy 
fitness in industry, and on child d 
health. 

This is the most comprehensive 
ambitious program any of 
national organizations of the lun 
club type. The Junior Chamber 
its Health Chairman, Mr. Kessler 
to be congratulated on this publi 
which was made available through 
interest and support of the Minneap 
Honeywell Company. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA REVISES 
SCHOOL ROUTINES 
Credit Lines is indebted to Gi 
M. Wheatley, M.D., Secretary of 
A.P.H.A. School Health Section for 
following: 


CREDIT 

just had the good fortune t 
t, 32nd, and 33rd reports of 

al Inspection of Schools for 

rs 1942, 1943, and 1944 of the 
of British Columbia as re- 
by Dr. G. F. Amyot 
Officer. Public health 
1 officials should see 


Provincial 
workers 
this re- 
reviews the steps taken to 
ze the school health service to 
ir conditions and describes the 
school health policies which 
rred in British Columbia since 
Administrators of school health 
will to the 
revision records and 
and the that the 
service now plays in the 
health program. 
ng the developments reported 
ew method of reporting physical 
Chis is a wholesome departure 
the traditional statistics on 
Each child’s general 


want read about 
of 


role 


report 
SC hy 
com- 


il defects. 
tion or physical status may be 
fed under three major groups, 
and C. For each of these three 
groups are two sub-classifications 
ted by d or e, depending upon 
ther the child has a physical defect 
unsatisfactory environmental fac- 
present. For example, a child 
fied as ‘A’ is one who enjoys an 
rage satisfactory state of health. If 
ild is classified as ‘Ad,’ this de- 
an average satisfactory state of 
ith, with a slight physical defect 
h does not affect his general health 
a child’s physical condition is 
fied ‘Ae,’ it denotes a good 
ize condition of health in spite of 
satisfactory environmental factor. 

i child’s condition is classified as 
this denotes a moderate impair- 

t of health due to some physical de- 
n the pupil. Classification of 
denotes a condition much below 


as 


le to external causes which might 
de heredity as well as environment 
new system has been in operation 


LINES 

for about two vears. D 
that the bulk of the scho 
the 
first two physical status 


Province have been 
Approximately 49 per 

\’ and approximately 35 per 
Grade ‘Ad He that 
centage of children 
“A” shows 
37 per cent in Grade | to 
13 inclu 


States 
placed in 
category a steady 
in Grades 1( 


in physical category 


decline from 


1 to 27 per 
grades Dr. Amyot 
lieve that this improvement in | 

status is due to the work of the Heal 


steady 
Grade 
inclined 


Units and public health nursing 
alth 


pert entage 


ices throughout the Province, 
he cautions that 
figures should not be used too litera 


these 
ly 
The apparent improvement in physical 
status may be because the school med 
ical examiners were using a new system 
and were not entirely familiar with its 
implications. Urban municipalities in 
general show a somewhat lower per- 
centage of pupils of ‘A’ classification 
for all grades and a significantly higher 


percentage of pupils in ‘Ad’ classifica- 
tion than do rural areas. 

“In short, Dr. Amyot has given us 
one of the most intelligent reports on 
school medical service that we have seen 


in some years. It reminds us of the 

valuable reports on school medical serv- 

ice which prior to the war we received 
from the Chief School Medical Officer 
of Great Britain.” 

LORAIN COUNTY, OHIO, CELEBRATES 25 
YEARS OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMEN1 
The 25th anniversary of the estab- 

lishment of the Lorain County District 

Health Department was celebrated in 

Oberlin on May 7 with a dinner at 

which the principal address was made 

by William A. McIntosh, M.D., of the 

staff of the International Health Di- 


vision, Rockefeller Foundation His 


icié 
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il 

rise 

ent 
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show 
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Mot 


1) health « issioners Il 
| ( ntv included I. ¢ Riggin 
ML.D v S Health Officer of Vir- 
(. D. Barrett, M.D., now Dire 
{ Ingha County, Michigan, 
H Dep H. R. O'Brien, now 
S r Surgeon, Reserve, U. S. Publi 


NRRA office in 


Hy lt SeTVICE it the | 


Sidne Australia, F. R. Dew, M.D 
(now deceased ind L. E. Kerr, M.D., 
Surge R I S. Public Health 
service 

Che annual report of the department 
is built around this event and is worth 


acquiring by any who may be planning 
similar occasions 
MORE ABOUT ANNUAL REPORTS 
The Council of 
Agencies has tried a new type of annual 
calls The Marching 
\ Pageant in 
briet 


Chicago Social 
report which it 
ot 1944 

Months In 
reports month by month, headline news 


welve 
twelve pages it 


of its various’ activities programs 


started as well as aims 
That the 
world is 

Labor 
Publicity 
Participation 
We 


Sunday in conference with representa- 


accomplished 


lives in the modern 
to by such notes as 
representative talks to the 
Council on “ Labor-Welfare 
\ Two-Way Street 


a pleasant and profitable 


Council 
ittested 


spt nd 


tives of organized labor discussing 
labor-welfare coOperation in community 
planning Our Or- 
ganized Labor and Community Planning 


.. The 


organized 


Committee 


on 


carries on through the summer! 
Health 


labor to Suggest repre sentatives to serve 


Division requests 
on several important Committees 

Clinics begin statistical reporting of nu 
Nu 


tritionists visit neighborhood stores to 


trition services The Clini 


get a line on prices Planning also 
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PUBLI 


55 agencies, is released . Int 
tel n rises Agencies repres¢ 
( ittee on Minority Gr 
to study their own practi 
Publicity Council carrie 
elations program can do ab 
prejudice by discussing 
prejudice and discrimination ii 


The Chicago H 


ur help in meet 


ivencies 


rity 
ILIMOTILY 


urgent need of its Negro tenant 
hospit il care The Cook 
Bureau of Public Welfare asks 
in securing care for wives and 


of Negro 
their own choice. 
Hospital Council to 


men hospit 
We 


int rease 


service 


tne 


ber of beds available for this pur 


In presenting the report the C 
We might have told this 


by departments, but that would 


Says, 


emphasis on the mechanics of o tt 
We might have told you only 

pleted business, but much that w 
never finished—as a tree is 
finished, or a city, or anything th 


and grows.” 


NEW 
The annual report 
Housing Authority of the City 
Haven, recently published, is ar 
lent example of a meaningful rep 


HAVEN 
sixth 


HOUSING 


a public body to its constituency 


plan wit! 


\\ 


pictures, charts, and good typogra 


it tells what the Authority has d 


providing public housing, how 
related to 
affected in tl 
vears of the Authority’s existence 


have been 


taxes have been 


['wo-thirds ¢ 


f the report dea 
the problem of the future \" 
analvsis 


scholarly of population 


income and 


ft e now nt W. R. etter denta 
\I.D (be! Pre dent I I childrer We complete i 
Healt il | W. \ cent dental care for hool cl 
Health ioner. Our survey of personnel practic 
1) Vt ait I to ilaries ( vering > emp 


CREDIT 
ind related conditions, and of 
sible areas for rebuilding, this 
constitutes a basic document in 
inning as well as in the imple- 
n of the hygienic that 
en developed for housing of 


ideals 


ind tomorrow. 


FATALITIES INCREASI 


CHILDREN 


ACCIDENT 
[ONG PRESCHOOL 
to 
the emphasis on home safety as 
vity of health departments by 
bcommittee on Accident Preven- 
the A.P.H.A.’s 
rative Practice, this headline in 
iary issue of the Metropolitan 
surance Company’s Statistical 
would furnish it. A two-fifths 
the death rate from home acci- 
imong boys and girls 1 to 4 years 
in the three years 1942-1944 
e three pre-war years 1939-1941 
rtling news. The most frequent 
of 2,500 home accident fatalities 


rther reason were needed 


Committee on 


{2 were burns or scalds which 
nted for more than one-half, in- 
n of poison compounds was sec- 
with 14 per cent, and falls were 
with 10 per cent. These suggest 

of preventive measures; putting 
en equipment in proper condition, 
¢ matches out of reach, cleaning 
rganizing the family 
and keeping insecticides, cleaning 
ind other poisons under lock and 


medicine 


inchoring rugs or loose stair steps, 
cuarding low windows. <A _ whole 
im for a committee on home acci- 
could be built on this one article 
there not a wealth of other data to 
point to this codperative venture 
the National Safety Council. 

NEGRO PHYSICIANS IN 
UNITED STATES 
e January Bulletin of the History 


THE 


LINES 


of Medicine has ‘‘An 
sicians of Color in th 
by Col. M. O. Bousfield 
ol 


Act Phy 
United States 
Col 

the A.P.H.A 

of Medical 


Services of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 


Bousfield is a Fellow 


and was Assistant Director 
until called to the Army early in the 
His article is an exciting story of 


of the 


war. 
Negro 


Negroes who became great 


medical education and 


doctors in 


] 


spite of prejudice, ridicule, and 
doors. 
MILK, FOOD AND RESTAURANT 
SANITATION 
rhe Sanitary Engineering Division 
of the U. S. Public Health Service con 
tinues its useful aid to sanitation educa 
tion. At hand are two lists 
Milk and Food Section, 
relating to milk food 
classified as to audience for 
ol 
which 


Irom the 
ot 


Sanitation 


one hilms 
and 
whk h cit 
signed, and another references on 
methodi 


1920 


restaurant sanitation 
cally cover the literature from 


or thereabout to date 


COMMERCE SPEAKS UP 
LOCAL HEALTH 
Sealright (sanitary paper milk bottk 
hoods) sends us an interesting brochure 


FOR THI 


OFFICERS 


of copies of a baker’s dozen of ads in 
recent of Life, Time, 
and Saturday Evening Post. With 
propriate classical quotations such as 
“ The first wealth is health, 
tells the of the 
officer—how he has conquered 


issues Collier’s, 


ap 


Emerson’s 
the 
health 


series Story local 


diphtheria, tracks down hidden sources 


of infection in the environment, and 
adjusts his techniques to the changing 
sources of health dangers. The sign-off 


line is always, in form another 
‘Your local health officer needs and 
Some of the 


the 


one or 
deserves your support 
advertisements 
Journal. 


were published in 


1/1] reviews are prepared on invitation 


1/1 hooks reviewed in these columns ma 


An Appraisal Method for Meas- 
uring the Quality of Housing: A 
Yardstick for Health Officers, 
Housing Officials and Planners. 
Part 1 Vature and Uses of the 
Method—By the Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing, A.P.H.A Veu 
York, A.P.H.A., 1945 71 pp. Price, 
$1.00 

When the Committee on the Hygiene 
of Housing was created it marked one 
of the milestones in the recognition of 
housing as a positive factor in raising 
‘the physical and emotional and social 
vigor and effi iency and satisfaction 
of the population The committee has 
contributed significant analyses in this 
field, all tending to clarify concepts of 
good and bad housing and to isolate 
the significant characteristics of such 
structures Throughout its activities it 
was early aware of the fact that true 
progress in amelioration of our multiple 
housing difficulties would be largely 
made only when appropriate tools of 
objective measurement could be made 
available The layman may feel that 
his concept of “bad housing” is suf- 
ficient for law enforcement, for city 
planning, for demolition, for subsidy, 
for rent control, et The investigator, 
however scientific in his approach, has 
always been confronted with a motley 
of qualitative criteria, many of which 
were frequently competitive with each 
other, some of which were unreasonable 
and arbitrary and few of which had been 
adequately standardized for measure- 
ment, as in other fields of private and 
public activity, such as water supplies, 


dairies, food establishments and _ the 


like 
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Unsolicited reviews cannot be 


be purchased through the Book 


rhe present publication repre 


brief summary of the results 


committee's important activities 


the past four vears in the pre 


of such tools It believes that 


devised a technique for inspect 


evaluating the health qualities 


ing, which is simple, objectiv 


susceptible to wide applicatior 


technical supervision 


It recommends the substitut 


such an objective appraisal 


dwelling and of its environment 


qualitative and frequently e1 


criteria which have so often 
in the past. 


By such a_ standardized pr 


the committee offers likewise a 


comparison between areas, betwes 


munities, between rental classifi 


or any other fields in which com; 


is essential for intelligent poli 


action. 
In a city such as Baltimore 


ample, the standards and proced 
the health department, the buildir 
partment, the fire department, t! 
plan commission and other agen 


all different. The common 


la 


which is one of the first prerequi 
mutual understanding has not vet 


evolved. The same situation 


in virtually every important city 


United States. 


The instrument which is desc1 


this publication is one which s| 


welcomed by all private and 


agencies interested in moving 


on a common base in this post-w 


of transcending importance 


N 


doubts that housing constructio1 


the war will sweep the United 


~ 


|| 
Qs 


Be IOKS 


wit! it as the 


ints out vast opportunl- 


ringing men, materials and 
durable 
intelli 


and 


create 
Any 


should 


es together to 
nd social gain 


field 
application of 


tion in the 
upon the 
criteria of what we mean by 
e and unacceptable housing 
ograph provides an appraisal 
such purposes and a detailed 
m of such an appraisal form 


New 


worker in the 


Haven, Conn 
field of 


uld give careful study to the 


City ol 


public 


It is one of the major con- 
to translating opinions into 
e measurement in one of the 
ficult fields of appraisal. Every 
fficer should introduce it as 
is possible to all of his 
ers throughout the United States, 
his conclusions may be matched 
same units of measurement with 
f the building department, the 
artment, the city plan com 
the department of welfare, the 
vartment, and all other agencies, 
x public, whose common pul 
the elimination of slums, blighted 
ind substandard dwellings for 
ector of the population. 


ABEL WoLMAN 


luberculosis in the United States, 
phic Presentation, Vol. 2—BAy 
Research Committee, National 


ulosis Association. New York 
na Tuberculosis {ssociation, 
2¢ pp Price, $1.50. 
second volume on tuberculosis 


United States, prepared under 
Carroll E 
lt of a fruitful codperative un 

of the National Tuberculosis 
tion and the U. S. Public Health 
utilizing most effectively basic 
le available by the U.S 


(ensus. 


rection of Palmer, is 


e is stated for each state nirst 


committee 


AND REPORTS 


iorm the percentages whic! 


in tabular 


tuberculosis deaths were to deaths 


all causes by age, sex, and color d 

the 3 year periods 1‘ 1941, | 

1931, and 1919-1] l Secom ull ol 
these data are separately and clearly 
charted The salient aspects of tuber 
culosis in every part of the ntryv are 
thereby effectively brought out, and 


the entire work 1 pregnant with pra 
tical indications as to where and an ne 
what health authoritic ind 


groups 
agencies may best concentrate a1 
tuberculosis work 


Thus we see amor oO whites that the 


percentage ol tuber deaths 

deaths from all aquru the 

year period 1939-1941 varied all the 
way from 1.8 in Utah t | I 
Arizona, and among non-white fror 
3.4 in South Carolina to 1 in Cah 
fornia. Likewise it was found for the 
entire United States th 14.2 per cent 
of all the deaths among white men in 


the important age group 34 were due 


white young 


to tuberculosis: among 


women 20—24 it rose to per cent 
Further, among colored men 20—24, the 
percentage of tuberculosis deaths wa 
28.8 and, among colored girls 15—19, it 


was as high as 37.9 
The authors of this con 
carefully pointed out that 


pendi have 


while spe 
most cle 


cific mortality rates are the 


pendable measures, there is need during 


intercensal periods of a usable index 
of the trend and current changes in 
tuberculosis independent of populatior 


And the present vol 


intended to provide a base-line 


enumerations 
ume 1s 


for the study of changes in 


mortality by mean f proportionate 
mortality 

During the 3 years 1939, 194 ind 
1941, there were still recorded 181.385 
deaths from tubercul n the United 
States and 307,95 new iSé wert 
registered The present study bv the 
U. S. Public Health Service and the 


National Tuberculosi Associatior 


tuberculosi 


S05 


practical contribution in the daily fight 
against the disease 


rhe report is so well done on a state- 
wide level that it is to be hoped some- 
thing similar might be done, with 
deaths corrected this time for residence 
and for Negroes 
separate from that for other non-whites, 


for the larger cities of the United States 


with information 


where tuberculosis prevails at much 
higher rates. 


Goptas J. DRroLet 


Mass Radiography of the Chest 
By Herman E. Hilleboe, M.D., and 
Russell H. Morean, M.D. Chicago: 
Year Book Publishers, 1945. 288 pp- 
Price, $3.50. 

The development of equipment for the 
x-ray examination of large groups of 
individuals at a reasonable cost has pro- 
vided public health and 
phthisiologists with the most practical 
means for the early diagnosis of tuber- 


workers 


culosis since the original discovery of 
the x-ray. Although photofluorography 
of the chest has been practicable only a 
few years, the numbers of individuals 
x-rayed with this method has already 
reached into the millions, with every 
indication that when the production of 
this type of equipment for civilian use 
is resumed, even larger numbers will 
be reached. 

This small volume covers all phases 
of mass x-ray surveys, from the pre- 
liminary planning, through the detailed 
routine to be followed during the actual 
\ the study and care of the 
persons found to have x-ray evidence of 
pulmonary disease. All types of equip- 
ment are discussed, including 35 mm, 
70 x-ray films as 
well as 14 x17 in. sensitized paper. In 
the consideration of the relative merits 
of each of these media, the authors 
avoid the error too often made in the 
literature of over-enthusiasm regarding 
the relative accuracy of the small films. 
They recognize that these films have a 


survey, to 


mm, and 4x5 in. 
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definite margin of error, partic 

the diagnosis of minimal tulx 
lesions, but point out that in 

this, photofluorography is uney 

the x-ray examination of large | 
of individuals at low cost. 

A large part of the book is 
to a very lucid, somewhat deta 
scription of the various types oi 
ment and the factors involved 
The 


diagnosis of diseases of the chest 


choice and operation. 


sidered, with 48 full-page repro 
of x-ray films to illustrate som: 
types of pulmonary pathology | 
The subject matter is pr 
clearly and the book should ser\ 
excellent reference work for 
health workers interested in ma 
X-ray surveys, particularly f 
with some technical training or i 
RosBert E. PLun 


Microbial Antagonisms and 
biotic Substances—By Sel» 
Waksman. New York: The Cor 
wealth Fund, 1945. 350 pp. |! 
$3.75. 

The rapidly expanding literat 
antibiotics has been greatly in 1 
an enlarged review to enable th 
specializing in the field to keep 
of the developments. The need 
met by this book. The autho: 
made a very complete coverag: 
literature and accumulated a | 
raphy of 1,016 references. Hi 
of view, that of a soil microbiolo, 
made quite apparent in the early 
ters, where the fundamental back: 
material of the subject is 
While it would be desirable for « 
one concerned with the subject 
familiar with the material in this 
it is written for the research w 
The section dealing with the in 
of the public health worker is 
tively small part. The author di 
the possibilities of further develoy 
in the field. 
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ewer would recommend it as 
book for the reference 


G. A. LePact 


y Salud Publica-—B 
erick Bolduan, M.D., and 
Bi duan, MD. ird ed 
nslated by Clare H. de Kirk 


mbta Editorial Antena, 


translation of the third re 
on (1941) of the Bolduans 
h and Hvetene It enters 
vet barely touched, that of 
Spanish on public health, and 
i valuable contribution. It 
it wartime shortages did not 
volume to appear in as good 

ge as its English counterpart. 
ling and the paper are such 
photographs and some of the 
ld not be reproduced.  Par- 
be lamented is the plate 

rse of eruption in vaccination, 
late of the malarial parasites 
he English text was written in 
is naturally an emission of 
recent developments, such as: 
lobulin in measles control, and 
for syphilis and gonorrhea 
tement that tuberculosis case 
imong adolescent children 
ly consist of two steps, 
proper Mantoux test and 
I 


tly an x-ray examination « 
ve reactors’? might be chal 
w by proponents of the inex 

niature films. 

ime presents clearly in simple 
ut detail, public health prac- 
the United States and as such 

of value to college students 
es, though it will need to be 
ented by a consideration of 
nditions. The Spanish text is 
quial and on occasion shows 
t of literal translation. It is 
in a much more direct style 
ginal Spanish would be, but is 
understandable. There | still 


exists a great need in Latin Ameri 

a comprehensive reference book or 

lic health in Spanish that deals with the 
roblems found in those countries ar 


hat considers administrative practic 
and available facilities there 

The Bolduans are to be « ngrat lated 
on having made their volume availabk 
to our Spanish spe iking neighbors an 
it is to be hoped that it may serve as 
a stimulus to develop what is t 


needed. JeRoME S. PETERSON 


Nursing in Prevention and Con 


trol of Tuberculosis—- H. 

Hetherington, M.D., and Fannie Eshl 

man, R.N. rev. ed Vew Vor 

Putnam, 1945. 332 pp. Illus. Price, 
53.00. 


rhe revised edition of this universally 
known and used book is welcome Miss 
Eshleman has again included 


wer pre 


sentation of nursing care of the tuber 


culous patient in home, hospital, at d 
clinic, and the chapters on collay 

therapy and the prevention of tubercu 
losis among nurses which are so fre- 
quently quoted Fresh material on 


rehabilitation and a new case history 
have been added 
However. one looks in vain for recent 


references to the effect wal mn 
tuberculosis and nursing policies, to the 
use of che motherapy, new tl ries as to 
rest, and developments in governme ntal 
interest in the control of tl disease. 


There is a dearth of reference to pub- 
lications and developments in the field 
as a whole since 1941 \ reédition of 
the earlier book would be a better de- 
scription of it than to call this book a 
revision Nevertheles it is still me 
of the best presentatuiol we have of 
nursing in tuberculosis 
DoroTHY DEMING 


Physical Growth from Birth to 
Two Years: I. Stature. A Revi 
and Synthesis of North American Re 


> 


search for the Period 1850-—1941—By 
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Howard V. Meredith, Ph.D. lowa: 
University of lowa Press, 1943. 337 
pp Price: Cloth bound, 31 
bound, $1.50 

Data on growth appear in so wide a 
range of surveys and investigations that 
those interested in the field will welcome 
the review presented in this monograph. 
It is divided into two parts, of which 
the first is an attempt to synthesize ma- 
terial in the literature The author 
emphasizes that * the scope of the study 
is restricted anthropometrically to Sta- 
ture, chronologically to the first two 
postnatal years, geographically to North 
American research and secularly to in- 
vestigations reported before 1942.” 
Within these limitations the data avail- 
able are examined with regard to secu- 
lar differences, race, sex, geographic 
location, socio-economic status, parity, 
age, and stature of mother, prema- 
turity, disease and diet. 

Among the conclusions apparently 
justified from the literature is the up- 
ward secular trend in the past 50 years. 
The gain in stature is slight at birth, 
of the order of 0.5 cm., but amounts to 
as much as 4 cm. at 1 to 2 years. 
Analysis of racial differences inevitably 
brings up the question of the relative 
influences of genetic and environmental 
factors. At birth, white infants appear 
to exceed Negro infants by “ roughly 
half an inch,” yet when the two groups 
are given like diets, the Negro is no 
shorter than the white at age 2 years. 

The author is very cautious about 
drawing conclusions from the data re- 
lated to socio-economic differences in 
view of the difficulty in defining criteria 
for different levels and evaluating the 
influence of medical guidance and 
supervision. The closely related ques- 
tion of diet is analyzed only postnatally 
and from the limited questions of in- 
fluence of human versus cow’s milk (no 
apparent difference), vitamin D supple- 
ment (some differences), and vitamin 
B complex and mineral supplement (no 


apparent difference). Recent w 
lisdall and Ebbs in Toronto, and 
and Stuart in Boston, indicat 
differences do exist at birth rel 
the maternal diet prenatally, an 
obviously influenced by “ socio- 

status.” 

The second part of the mor 
consists of an annotated bibliog: 
130 papers published prior to | 

The author’s efforts have bs 
tailed and painstaking, and the 
graph should prove invaluable 
search workers and to all tho 
cerned with the care and supervi 
infants. It is unfortunate that 
fulness for the average physicia: 
nurse engaged in child hygiene 
impaired by the profusion of 
sarily complicated statistical ter 
sentence like—‘ In each instance 
significance ratio was found to ey 
the critical value required for cor 
rejection of the null hypothesis 
per cent level’? succeeds mer 
burying a relatively simple fa 
mass of words, unintelligible to 
without considerable training i 
retical statistics. short 
should not, however, deter inte: 
persons from reading and using 
monograph. Myron E. Weo) 


Occupational Accident Preventi 

By Harry H. Judson and Je 
Brown. New York: Wiley, 1944 
pp. Price, $2.75. 

This book, which is address« 
marily to members of the supe! 
staffs of industrial organizatior 
tains a non-technical presentatior 
more important factors which 
proved effective in the control of 
pational accidents. It is based 
notes originally developed | 
authors for their use in con 
courses in industrial safety engi! 
under the Engineering Science 
Management War Training Pr 
The book emphasizes the necess 
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accident prevention re- 
production, decreased 
and the elimination of 
interruptions 

us factors discussed by 
classified in three major 
The Improvement 
rhe Improve- 
‘Safety Activi- 


is presented as 

nt problems of industry and in 

sing effective leadership in the 
of these problems. 

the first group, the authors discuss 

ds of preventing falls and acci- 


use of hand tools. 


plant maintenance, per- 


sonal protective equip! ent ind pro- 
grams to train and maintain _ the 
interest of employees 

In the second group, the authors di 
cuss the need of determining accidet 
causes and of investigating current 
accidents, and outline methods of 
proving plant conditions through proper 
layout, illumination, mechanical guard 
ing, removal of electrical hazards, fire 
prevention and fire extinguishing 

In the third group, the discussion of 
safety activities starts with a brief out 
line of the purposes of compensation 
laws. Among the activities which have 
proved effective in reaching the em- 
ployees with the safety message, the 
authors discuss safety organization 
plant inspection, first aid facilities and 
instruction. Reference is also made to 
accident standards and codes, and to 
the selection and purchase Oot satety 
equipment W. GRAHAM COL! 
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ent leadership in_ industrial 
grams and stresses the fact 
Py 
the 
Under these headings the 
ncident to handling materials 
he They also 
isize the importance of plant 
Space and tne interest f reader ill 
ed in tuture issue 
N EDUCATION IN rH PosTWak 
Part I—Curriculum Reconstru 
Ve irbook National Society 
t Study of Education. Chicago: Uni 
{ Chicago Press 1945 7 pl 
a 
th $ paper $2.25 ’ 
F DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 
I SYMPTOMS By various. writer 
vy Herbert French, C.V.O., C.B.I 
1A.. M.D. Oxon, F.R.C.P. 6th ed. Balti 
1128 py 
Price, $17 
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CoMMON AILMENT rF Man Edited by 
Morris Fishbein M.D Garden City 
Garden Ci Publishing Co., 1945. 177 pp 
: 

( ERVIN I HeatrtH or CoLorapo’s 
(CHILDREN \ Handbook lor Teachers 
Denver Department of Education and 
Division of Public Health, 1944 $7 


Price $1.00 


Tue Den r AND H PATIENT Correlating 


Diagnosis and Treatment Planning with 
Patient Education and Practice Manage- 
ment for Optimum Control of Dental Dis 
B David Friend George D 
Kudler, D.DS., Myron M. Lieb, D.DS 
Robert Ritt, D.D.S., and Arthur A. Friend, 
D.D.S. New York: Revere Publishing Co 
1945 480 pp. Price, $10.0 

DISINFECTION AND STERILIZATION By Ernest 
C. McCulloch, D.V.M 2nd ed Phila- 
delphi Lea & Febiger, 1945 472 pp 
I}! Price, $6.50 

ESSENTIALS ¢ HisToLocy By Margaret M 
Hoskins, Ph.D., and Gerrit Bevelander, 
Ph.D. St. Louis: Mosby, 1945. 240 pp 
135 illus Price, $3.5( 

FLvORINE IN Dentat Pupsiic A 
Svmposium By Frederick S. McKay, 
D.DS., H. Trendley Dean, D.D.S., Wallace 
D. Armstrong, Ph.D., M.D., Basil G. Bibby 
Ph.D., M.D., and David B. Ast, D.DS 
New York: New York Institute of Clinical 
Oral Pathology, 1945. 62 pp. Free from 
publisher 

Guipe To GuIDANct Vol. VII. A Selected 
Bibliography of 1944 Publications of In- 


terest to Deans Counselors Advisers, 
Teachers, and Administrators Edited by 
M Eunice Hilton Ph.D Svracuse 
Svracuse University Press, 1945 62 pp 
Price $1.01 

HANDBOOK OF PracTICAL BACTERIOLOG\ \ 
Guide to Bacteriological Laboratory Work 
By T. J. Mackie, M.D., and J. E. Me 
Cartney, M.D. 7th ed Baltimore: Wil 
liams & Wilkins, 1945. 720 pp. Price, $5.00 

Marri ANI FAMILY COUNSFLIN \ 
Manual for Ministers, Doctors, Lawvers 
Teachers, Social Workers, and Others En 
gaged in Counseling Service. By Sidney E 


Goldstein. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945 


457 pp Price, $3.5 

Mepicat Nursini By Amy Frances Brown, 
R.N Philadelphia: Saunders, 1945 579 
pp. 153 illus. Price, $2.75 

Men Unper Stress. By Roy R. Grinker, 
Lt. Col., M.C., and John P. Spiegel, Major, 
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M.C Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1 
pp Price SS 

PROFESSIONAL NURSES THe On 
WoMEN IN OCCUPATIONS IN 1 
SERVICES Bulletin No 
ton, D. C.: Women’s Bureau, U.S 
ment of Labor, 1945 61 pp 

REPORT OF THE SANITATION SERVI 
BUREAI LABORATORIES FOR 1 
ford: Connecticut State Dep 
Health. 24 pp. Free from p 

Stoot AND Urine CULTURES FoR | 
DISEASE ORGANISMS Bureau of 
tories Approved Method EN-1. H 


Connecticut 


1945. 34 pr Free 


State Department of 


from publisher 


A Seconp List or PUBLICATIONS 
By R. C. Roark. Washington, D. 
partment of Agriculture, 1945 P 
E-66( 27 pp. Free from publish 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON MeEpI 
NOMICS By Helen Holling 
Margaret C. Klem. Bureau Memo 


Washington, D. C.: Social 

Bureau of and 

1 pp. Free from publisher 
STATISTICS Mepicat Social 

NEw City, 1944 

Hurlin York: Russell 
1945. 21 pp 
A UDIOMETRI 
ADMINISTRATION 


pecurit\ 
Research Statistic 
Cas! 

By R 
Sage I 


Price, $.25 


Yorx«K 
New 
tion, 
SYLLARUS OF PROCEDUR! 
PROGRAM 
HEARING 


oO} A 
CONSERVATION OF 


Cui~pren. Supplement to the Tr 
of the American Academy of O 
mology and Otolaryngoly Edit 
Horace Newhart, M.D., and Scott N 
Ph.D Rochester, Minn Ar 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Ot 
gology, 1945. 28 pp. Price, $.25 
TextTsooks oF Hearturur Ln 
Harold S. Diehl, M.D. 3rd ed. Ni 
McGraw-Hill, 1945. 707 pp. Pri 
Scrence Book or 1945. Edited 
D. Ratcliff Garden City D 
Doran, 1945 224 pp. Price, $ 
TUBERCULOSIS IN THI Uni 
Graphic Presentation Vol I 


tionate Mortality Statistics for St 
Geographic Divisions by Age, § 
Race Prepared by the staffs 


Health Methods 
Tuberculosis Control Division, U. S 


Division of Public 


Health Service under the _ direct 
Carroll E. Palmer, M.D New 
National Tuberculosis Associatior 
126 pp. Price, $1.5 
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A SELECTED PUBLIC HEALTH BIBLIOGRAPHY 
WITH ANNOTATIONS 


RAYMOND S. 


eaking of Lohengrin 
the 
the widower of 40, 


Prospects 
riage are 
ot 30, and 
le divorcee of 45 and they are 
rhe spinster of 30, the widow 
ind the divorcee of 45 all have 
? chance of marrying. These are 
of several eye-opening findings 
uld furnish you a half hour of 
| or bemused reflection if you are 
speculating on the ways of a 
vith a maid. 


The Chances of Remarriage for the 


| and Divorced Stat gull. (Met 
( 6, 5:1 (May), 1945 
[richikinosis Is a Form of 


the teacher. 
health 


linen is washed in public by the 


rrhea said 


; soiled school educa- 
Committee, because other cities, 
uld do with a little laundering. 
Standards for a School Health Pro 
Health. 15, 6:131 (June 


the Loose 
A pediatrician 


An Iconoclast on 
ne is a must! 
rt a lot of accepted medical 

es in his field, and gives you a 

» of the worn-out machinery. 

pital, he facilitates the 

the obstetrician but hampers 


Says, 
Then, he re is 

between the chef 
the dietitian, I the chef 
Maybe you had 


f the pediatrician. 
r sample: 
choose 
reservation.” 
reserve your comment until you 
read the paper which is loaded 
eyebrow-raisers. Pray that some- 
equally gifted will do as thorough 
of veterinary surgery on our 
health. And 
the jumbled metaphors. 


cows of public 


same for the 


PATTERSON, PH.D. 


Health in Collective 


Management 


Bargaining 


has developed health 


and safety rules usually without con 


sulting workers Sometimes workers 


have used their union strength to op- 


pose measures that would benefit them 
bette! 


though there are still many companies 


Conditions are nowadays even 
and many unions whose activities show 
consideration for the 
Into this 


invited to 


no evidence of 
health needs of the worker 
the health 
stick his innocent neck. 

BLooMFIEeLp, J. J. | Management 
Health. JAMA. 1 


noose official Is 


lations in Industrial 
June 30), 1 


Do Health Examinations Promote 
Industrial Efficiency?—-One Hun- 
dred male industrial « mployees who have 


submitted to physical examinations 
over a fourteen year period were com- 
pared with a hundred who hadn't. It 
seems a shame to spoil 


culling out the conclusions of this ex- 


perience, so it shall be said here only 
that the findings do not entirely prove 
what you hope they would The whole 
story should be read, for it is a good 
one. 

Bristot, L. D. Value of Health | 

ions Industr A.M.A 

June 1945 


From Aristotle to ECG—Review- 
ing the history of mat 


accumulation 


of knowledge about the heart the 


author of this scholarly paper concludes 


that the remaining oblems center 
upon finding ways to sustain the per- 
formance of the heart muscle and to 


BAKWIn, H. Ps« | N 

1 J. M 


maintain the health ol the blood 
vessels through which nourishment is 
conveved to it 

( vy, A. I Disease i the Heart. Science 
101 8: 471 M 1] 194 


Distribution of Polio in 1944 
Higher than in any vear since 1916, 
poliomyelitis struck down 19,053 Ameri- 
cans in 1944. (Indications are that the 
disease is going stronger this year than 
last. ) This statistical study of last 
year’s performance will prove useful for 
those who must face the coming 
epidemic 


DAUER, ¢ ( Incidence of Poliomyelitis 
in the United States in 1944 Pub. Health 
Rep June & 


Forty Million Still Lack Health 
Services Three essentials to perma- 
nent public health improvement are 
these: local health units for about 
1.200 areas of jurisdiction; existing 
State jurisdiction and functions; fed- 
eral services under a single directing 
head, and engaging in local activities 
only at the invitation of the state. 

Emerson, H. Larger Units of Local Health 
Jurisdictior Indispensabk for National 
Health South. M. J Apr 
1945 


Individual and Community Im- 
munity—Out of Halifax’s tragic ex- 
perience with virulent diphtheria come 
some lessons for us in luckier communi- 
ties. One is that in the face of such an 
epidemic, it would be the part of wis- 
dom to give all children a reinforcing 
dose of toxoid. Another is that health 
propagandists should be honest in their 
statements about protection afforded. 

GIBBAI 1 Some O rvations on 
Diphtheria in the Immunized Canad. Pub 
Health J 188 (May 1 


Skin Tests—Probably the ‘“ Medical 


Progress” series of papers should be 
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mentioned less frequently in tl 
liography, for they are merely r 
But this one, which collects and 
fies the latest scientific informat 
the skin tests for brucellosis, cha 
and the whole alphabet or ink 
diseases seems to be of espec ial 
to health workers. 

Kane, L. W Skin Tests in Bact 
Viral Diseases. New England J. M 

728 (June 21 1945 


Syphilis Epidemtic—Though 
still true that epidemiologic inv 
tions of syphilis cases may be prod 
many health officials find it ha 
credit the evidence. So this stud) 
named contacts of one lady of 
virtue should be brought to your 
tion if you are a Doubting Thoma 

Mattison, B. F., and Earte, H. H 
Outbreak of Early Syphilis in We 
York State New York State J. M 
10:1105 (May 15), 194 


Made in Detroit—You will 
much of interest in this descriptio1 
held-and-hospital codrdination pt 
by which health department 
carry out the group instruction 
dividual guidance for maternity 
culosis, and communicable disea 
tients in the hospital. 

Ryer, I It Takes Ima 


Courage Pub Health Nu! 
May 1945 


Sign of the Times—You w 
interested to learn that 15 littl 
were cured of gonorrheal vaginit 
one dose of penicillin. The sixt 
child required additional divided 
Hospitalization is unnecessary 
cry from the earlier day’s regime! 

Sako, W et al One Dose |! 
Treatment of Chronic Gonorrheal \ 
Children. J.A.M.A 128, 7:508 (J 
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A.P.H.A. TO ACCREDIT SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC HEAI 


rhe Association’s Committee on Pro- — sociation of Schools of Publik 
fessional Education, William P. Shep under the Chairmanship of H 
ard, M.D., Chairman, with the approval Mustard, M.D., will work y 
of the Executive Board, is undertaking Committee on Professional Edu 
the accreditation of schools of public rhe suggested procedure 
health The initiative for this urgent possible modification, contem) 
project came originally from the As- schools will be examined for 
sociation of Schools of Public Health tion at their own request, and 
in a resolution adopted on April 23. attention will be given to sch 
recommending that the 4 .P.H.A. United States now offering th 

ate a properly constituted ac- and in Canada offering the D 

crediting body to carry forward rhe development of criteria 
progressively a list of universities quali- under way. 
hed with regard to program, personnel, Accreditation of field 
and facilities, to offer adequate courses tions and of courses for vari 
leading to the degrees of Master of health spec ialties will not bi 
Public Health, Doctor of Public Health, immediately Schools of 
and the Diploma in Pubiic Health public health engineering 
This was followed closely by a similar sumably continue to be accr 
request to the Association from the the professional engineering 
Surgeon General's Committee on Post cently active in this field 
war Training. Funds have been made National Organization _ for 
available by the Commonwealth Fund Health Nursing will contin 
as of June 15 for a period of three — field of public health nursing 
vears. A highly qualified counsellor will — of study 
be responsible for the investigative The preliminary plans incl 
work, and he will be aided by persons announcement that the Assox 
experienced in the administration prepared to undertake accredit 
health departments, chosen from dif schools of public health, and 
ferent localities for different schools tion of a list of accredited 

An Advisory Committee of the As- soon as possible. 


WaNnTeED: Back IsSUES OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEA 


Again the Central Office is sending out an SOS for Journals that ar 
stock and which are especially needed now to complete sets for the countri 
have been occupied and which now are requesting help in rebuilding 
technical libraries. The Journals that can be used for this purpose ar 
below: 

January, April, July, August 
January, March 
January, March, August, September, October, November, December 


June, August 
January, February, March, April 


Members who can return any of the above Journals to the A.P.H.A 
requested to do so collect. 


78 
1944 
1945 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


CROSS POLICY COVERING CIVILIAN 
DONOR SERVICES 
\MicGinnes, M.D., 
American 


has released a state- 


BLOOD 

G. Foard 
Medical Director, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


ment of a new policy of the Red Cross 


National 


Red Cross, 


regarding | irtic ipation in civilian blood 
Medical health 
have or are plan- 
blood 
civilian 
the 


donor programs and 


agencies which now 


ning a program to furnish and 


blood derivatives for use and 


are interested in obtaining assist- 


ance of the Red Cross chapters should 


make contact with their chapter if the 


the serve 1s 


within an individual chapter s jurisdic- 


territory program is to 
tion, or the appropriate area office of 
the National Red ¢ 
the program is to serve a territory in- 
the than 


one hapte r. 


American ross if 


volving jurisdiction of 

Authorization will be granted to Red 
Cross chapters to participate in civilian 
blood the 


chapter and the sponsoring agency meet 


donor services only in c: 


the terms and conditions stipulated by 
the National Red 


his requirement is in the interest of 


American ross 
giving to the civilian population the 

the intensive experience 
the American National Red 
Cross and the agencies associated with it 


benefit of 
gained by 


in the operation of its blood donor serv- 


the armed forces. It will also 
the establishment, 


nation-wide basis, of proper standards 


ice for 
encourage on a 
of donor procurement and enrollment 
and of blood procurement and process- 
ing. The continuance of the American 
Red Cross in the field of blood donor 
service should inspire public confidence 
and stimulate a more ready response 
on the part of volunteer blood donors. 
This the 
sible the products of 


should facilitate widest 


distribution of 


pos- 
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blood donor services to those wh 


them 
NATIONAI ADVISORY CANCER COl 
RELEASI 
Nine 
were approved at 
the 
Council 


totaling $7 
the twenty- 
National Ad\ 
Cancer held in June 
National Cancer Institute of 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, M 

These the 
ever granted at one time by the | 
reflect 
by medical groups throug 


grants-in-aid 


meeting of 


the | 


funds, greatest al 


cil, the growing interest it 
disease 
the country who are joining han 
cancer research and education. At 
present time cancer is the second 
of death in the nation. 

he largest individual grant, $24 
was made to Harvard University 
ton, Mass., for the study of the rel 
of steroid hormones to growth 
Dr. J. H. Means will 
charge of this work Drs 
Albright and Joseph C. Aub will 
participate in these studies. 

Mt. Sinai Hospital, New Yor! 
next the list of ap} 
with a request of $10,775 for cli 
Chis 


direction of 


tumors. 


on 


studies on gastric cancer. 
will be under the 
Franklin Hollander. 

Harvard University was given al 
ditional grant of $10,000 for study 
the pathology of cancer of the ston 
peptic ulcer, and gastritis, with 
Shields Warren in charge. 

Another grant was voted for cli 
studies of gastric cancer which will 
conducted by Dr. Leon Schiff of 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinr 
Ohio. The school was granted $1 
for this purpose. 


Approval was also given to Nor 


approved orant 


1) 


Aug 
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the Council are 
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lhe Public Health Service was repre- 
nted by Dr. R. E 
he National Institute of Health. Dr. R 


Dyer, Director of 


of the National 
Cancer Institute and Dr. Ralph Braund, 
Director of the Tumor Clinic. 
Marine Hospital, Baltimore, Md 


R Spencer, Director 
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M Rese New \ 
\. Baird Hastings, Harvard Ut ty ee 
Medical School, Boston, Mass 
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being made in an attempt to learn 
exactly what organism was responsible 
for this outbreak 

An inspection ol 
the 


made 


re- 
had 


to being 


the creamery 


vealed contaminated cheese 


been only 3 days prior 


hipped to the distributor, and only two 
weeks before consumption St 
vublic health 


hat, although 


Francisville Of ater 
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significance was the fact t 
the 
heating 
n the 


opportunity 


milk used had been put through a 


sanitary conditions 
h that 
contamination 
of the finished product lo prevent 
further kind the 
strictest possible sanitary practice are 

food establish- 
and food 
permitted to work while suffering from 


proce 


were ample 


for 


plant 
existed 


outbreaks of this 


necessary in handling 


ments no handler should be 


anv form of gastrointestinal disease 


COLONEL GOTAAS GETS CHILEA? 
ORDER O1 
Harold B 
Director of the Division of Health 
Sanitation, Institute of Inter- 
Washington, has been decorated 
by the the 
Order of Merit Before the 
Army in 1942, Colonel was 
Professor of Sanitary Engineering at the 
School of Public Health, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


MERIT 


Colonel Gotaas, Sn.C.., 
ind 
American 
Chilean Government with 
joining 


Gotaas 


PEMBERTON NOURSE FELLOWSHIP 
IN PUBLIC HEALTH AWARDED 
Vassar College Poughkeepsie, 
has announced the award of the Mary 
Pemberton Nourse Fellowship in Public 
Health, which is offered every four 
vears, to Mrs. Donald E. Kent, at 
present health consultant in the public 
schools of Winston-Salem, N. C. Mrs 
Kent is a graduate of Scott 
College in 1933 and received an A.M. 
degree at Emory University in 1934. 
She health 
ordinator in Anderson County, Tenn., 
and has worked on the malaria control 


MARY 


Agnes 


has been education co- 
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program in more areas of the U 
Public Health She 
the Fellowship for further study at 
North 


evaluation of methods and materials 


Service will 


University of Carolina in 


health education 


PUBLIK HEALTH 
ORGANIZED 


HAWAII ASSOCIAT 

An organization meeting of the P 
lic Health Society of the Territory 
Hawaii was held on April 24. A ¢ 
stitution and By-Laws, patterned aft 
that of the American Public He 
Association and affiliated societies, w 
adopted and officers were elected 
follows: 


esident B 
Ne be lur 
mmittes H 


Efforts are under way by the new! 


organized Association to promote me! 


bership in the American Public Healt! 


Association. 
DR. KAMAL OF EGYPT DELEGATI 
AT UNCIO 
Among the delegates at 
Nations San 
recently Dr. 


the Unite 
Conference Francis 
closed, was 


Department of Preventive Medicine 


the Egyptian Ministry of Health. Dt 
President of _ the 
Associatio! 


Kamal is_ also 
Egyptian Public Health 
with offices in Cairo. 
During his stay in the United Stat 
Dr. Kamal has number 
health departments including those 


visited a 


Ahme 
M. Kamal, the Director General of the 


f 


California, the Tennessee Valley Ai 


j ent Kaarlo W. Nasi, P.A. Sar 
President Theodore RI Dit 
Elm Anderson, Direct 
Public Health Education, Board of H 
Treasures M yrtl Payme ( 
ind Cooke. Ltd 
VUembe itive Committee at Lar 
Dr. C. L. Wilbar, I 
Director Health 
Chamber of Commer Dr. J 
\ t Hawa 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


New York City, Chicago, and lence of such functi 
The Egyptian Public Health of use to all the 


peo] 
ition was founded in 1926 and is 
lusive type of professional society NATIONAI 
esentative not only of the medical 
ers of health but of other specialties At the ; 
includes Fellows, members, and Committee 
official publication is Association 
f the Egyptian Publi the follo 
sociation, which is published — the succeeding 
Arabi Dr. Kama! visited 
of the American Publi 
Ith Association and the National 


th Council on June 26. 


LA SOUZA OF BRAZIL DELEGATI 
TO UNCIO 
Dr. G. H. de Paula Souza, formerly 
lirector of the School of Hygiene, 
Brazil, and presently Chief of 
Epidemic Disease Section of 
NRRA in Washington, has been made 
ember of the Brazilian delegation to 
e United Nations Conference in San 
incisco. Dr. Paula Souza, who is a 
iduate in public health from Johns FOR SERVI 
nkins University School of Hygien The United Nations 
1 Public Health, Baltimore, in 1920 habilitation Admin 
served as Vice President of the the arrival in Was! 
\.P.H.A, doctors enr 


orTram medi il 


ALTH CENTERS AND SCHOOLS which UNRRA i 


AS WAR MEMORIALS liberated area 
Society of State Directors 
and Physical Education, 
Frank S. Stafford of the U 
of Education, Washineton, 
lent, has directed attention 
bility of including schools as on 
the major types of living war 
rials through the construction of 
buildings and the addition of 
swimming pools, athletic 
is, gymnasiums and playgrounds 
ting schools. 
With the increasing emphasis on func- INDIANA 
nal memorials, health workers will MENTA 
sh to take advantage of opportunities Governor Ralpl 
emphasizing public schools as well appointed 


health centers as a type par excel Council fi 


nai Wal I 
nal Tub 
ew York, N. \ 
W 
\ 
t Vice-President: Dr. H. St 
Mict ! 
P HP 
H H 
1) ( 
Ha P 
Platt, > \ 
| Relief and R 
if I inl ne 
rton «of Cubar 
Europe. This is 1 
I IEALTH 
| Crate recent] 
, bers to the Indiana 
Mental Health, a group 
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set up under 1945 legislation to de- 
velop the construction of a mental hos- 
pital and clinic on the campus of the 
University Medical Center in 
Indianapolis. Members of the Council 
are Dr. LaRue D. ¢ 
Neurology Dy 
Chairman of the Department of 
teriology and Public Health and Acting 
SEC retary of the State Board of Health, 
Dr. Norman M. Beatty, 
Indianapolis; Judge John H. Morris, 
New Castle. and Otto Walls, Director 
of the State Public 
Welfare, ex officio. 

The 
priated $250,000 for the project and 
additional $75,000 if 
made 


Indiana 


Professor of 
Rice, 


Bac- 


arter, 
Thurman Bb. 


ex officio: 


Department of 


1945 general assembly appro- 


earmarked an 


needed The hospital will be 


available for instruction of medical stu- 


dents, student nurses, interns and resi- 


dent physicians under the supervision of 
the medical school faculty. The council 


will have the authority to transfer 


psychiatric patients in state hospitals 


from institution to another or to 
the so-called screening hospital on the 
Medical Center 


which 


one 
Indiana University 


Campus, admission to will be 
open to voluntary applications on rec- 


ommendation of attending physicians 


WHEELER 
KILLED IN ACTION 

Stafford M. Wheeler, M.D., Senior 
Lieutenant, U. S. Naval Medical Corps, 
was killed by the explosion of a land 
mine while on duty with the U. S. 
'yphus Commission near Zerica, Yugo- 
1945 
a graduate of the 


DR. STAFFORD M 


slavia, on April 13, 

Dr. Wheeler 
Harvard Medical School and under ap- 
pointment as Associate 
Epidemiology at the DeLamar Insti- 
tute of Public Health, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. He was a Fellow 
of the Epidemiology Section, A.P.H.A. 
Entering the Naval Service in June, 
1942, he was stationed for two years at 
the Naval Medical Center in Bethesda, 


was 


Professor of 
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Md., 
After a tour of submarine duty he we 
in November of 1944 to work with 
Typhus Commission under Brigad 
General Leon A. Fox. He had been 
signed to work with a Partisan An 
unit in Bosnia and Herzegovina r) 
fatal occurred Sarayey 
He is survived by his Anne 
Wheeler, and two children who live 
Bethesda, Md. 


where he_ taught epidemiolog 


accident near 


wife, 


LT. COI MUCKENFUSS, M 
AWARDED MERI1 
Lieutenant Colonel Ralph S. M 
enfuss, Medical Corps, Army of 
United States, has 
Legion of Merit for exceptional ai 


RALPH § 
LEGION OF 


been awarded 

meritorious conduct in the performat 
of outstanding services as Command 
Officer of the First Medical Genera 
Laboratory from June 28, 1943 

January 19, 1945. The citation s 
nalizes Colonel Muckenfuss’s initiatiy 


and energy in setting up the First M« 


ical General Laboratory in the Unit 
Kingdom. 
only blood bank in the United Kingd 


Under his supervision 


United Kingd 
Consultant in Research he did mucl 
the 
practice in 


was organized. As 
background 
the Europ 

Dr Muc! 


fuss entered the military service 


further scientific 
medical 


Theatre of operations. 


his post as Director of Laboratori 
the New York City Health Departn 
MICHIGAN HOSPITAI 
CHANGED 


STATUS OI 
COMMISSION 

The State Hospital Commission 
be known as the Department of Ment 
Health, in 


law 


recent 


effecti 


accordance with a 
becomes 


further sets 


which 
The act 
a five member, policy determining co! 


enac ted 
September 


mission by appointment of the Gov 
nor to make policies and adopt rul 
and regulations governing the operat! 
of the department. The department 
to be offices 


housed in suitable 


a 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


With the creation of the new state’s public health w 
nent of Mental Health, the old President of the Alabama 
Hospital Commission will be ciation, and Mrs 
Executive Secretar 
Pharmaceutical Associatio 
ET NURSE CORPS RECRUITMENT President and Sect 
oe the last 12 months, 61,471 spectively The Executive 
student nurses have enrolled in _ sists of B. F. Sapienza 
of Nursing, Surgeon General Alabama Dental 
is Parran of the Public Health Walter Brage Smith representing the 
e, Federal Security Agency, who State Nurses’ Association, Elbert W 
nisters the U. S. Cadet Nurse Gibbs, representing the Alabama 
s, announced. This is the second Pharmaceutical Association, and Dr 
ecutive vear the corps has exceeded Burton F. Austin, Montgomery State 
recruitment quota. Health Officer representing the State 
Phe quota for the fiscal year ending Health Department 
e 30 was 60,000, he said. For the 
ix months of 1945 the annual quota) TRAINING OF HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 
be the same as last year’s. Mili- The W. K. Kellogg Foundation ha 


ind civilian nursing needs will be made an initial grant of to 


wed by the Public Health Service carry on the first year’s work of a 
in the year to determine whether three year educational project of a Joint 
change in the student nurse quota Commission on Education of the Ameri 
ndicated in relation to the course of can College of Hospital Administrators 
wal and the American Hospital Associatior 
In the words of the President of the 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES college, Dr. Claude W. Munger, th 
IN WEST VIRGINIA function of the Joint Commission 
e Public Health Council has en- establish hospital 
in order separating the Bureau a bona fide professi 
ndustrial Hygiene from the Division — tion of sound edu 
nitary Engineering. Similar action pre-service training 
eparated the Bureau of Dental development and 
ene of the State Health Depart- service education 
from the Division of Maternal and Ph.D., who had 
Hygiene, setting it up as a sepa vears with thi 
init The new Dental Bureau Education, begat 
be under the direct supervision of the Joint Commi 
E. Offner, Weston, State 1945. 
Commissioner: dental 
elors will carry out the work now 
by a dental consultant. 
The Americar 
D HEALTH COUNCIL ORGANIZED sociation has ant 
IN ALABAMA Bertha Shapley Burke, associa 
Allied Health Council of Ala- trition at the Harvard Un 
was recently organized to codrdi- School of Public Health, Bostor 


the activities of various health ceived the 1945 Borden Award for 


ips and to conduct an educational standing achieveme 
palign to increase interest in the plied nutrition The gold meda! and 


a 
i 


the award of $1,000 were given to Mrs. 
Burke for her studies on diets of preg- 
eftiect of 
Mrs. 
native of Massachusetts and a graduate 


and the these 


diets on their babies. 


nant mothers 


Burke is a 


of Vassar College and Columbia Univer- 
sity who has been associated with the 
Child Development 
Harvard since 1932. 


Laboratory at 


COLORADO INDUSTRIAL HYGIENI 
ABSTRACTS AVAILABLI 

Fred R. 
vision of Industrial Hygiene at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado School of Medicine, 
Denver, has made 
of the papers presented at the Indus- 
trial Hygiene Section of the Colorado 
Public Health Association conference 
held in Denver May 24 and 25 on the 
subject of Industrial Hygiene and 
Safety in Colorado. Contributors cover 
the subjects “ Role of the Plant Phy- 
sician,” “‘ Role of the Industrial Nurse,” 
“ Role of the Plant Industrial Hygiene 
and Safety “Role of the 
Colorado Industrial Commission,” and 
“Role of the Colorado Division of 
Public Health.” 


Ingram, Chief of the Di- 


available abstracts 


Engineer,” 


PERSONALS 


Central States 

Mattie J. Buttarp, M.D.,+ who has 
been Acting Director of the Medical 

Dept., Gary Public 
Schools, Gary, Ind., has been com- 
missioned in the U.S. Public Health 
Service Reserve for with 
UNRRA overseas. 

D. H. Swencert, M.D., recently re- 
signed as Health Officer of the Cass 
County (Mich.) Health Unit to 
accept a similar position with the 
Mecosta-Osceola District health unit. 

Frep W. TANNER, Pu.D.,* Head of the 
Department of Bacteriology of the 


Inspec tion 


service 


A.P.HLA 
A.P.HLA 
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W. GEorRGi 


IvAN C. 


ANNI 


Miss LUCILE 


Aug 


University of Illinois, 
elected President of the Institut 
Food Tec hnologists. 

RatpH Ten Have, M.D.,7 of G 
Haven, Mich., Health Office: 
Ottawa County, has resigned to « 
private practice. 


Eastern States 
Louts I. Dustin, Pu.D.,* Second \ 
President and 
Metropolitan Life Insurance (| 
pany, has completed his assign: 
as full-time assistant to B 
O’ConNor,} Chairman of the A: 
can Red Cross, and as Chairma 
Administ: 
resumed 


Statistician of 


the organization’s 
and has 
duties with the Insurance Com; 
GouLp,7 Assistant Dir 
Division of Legal and Protective $ 
ices, American Social Hygiene 
sociation, is now a Lieutenant 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve and 
duty with 
Venereal Disease Program. 
Hatt, Pu.D.,* has res 
as Professor of 


Committee, 


active assisting 


Bacteriology 

Director of the Department of 

teriology at the New York (| 

of Medicine, Flower and |! 
Avenue Hospitals, in New York ‘ 
M. Hart Ley, R.N., retired 

her position with the Pennsyl\ 
State Department of Health 
June 1. She has been a met 
of the staff of the State Depart: 
of Health since 1909 and has s 
under each of the commissioners 
secretaries which the Department 
had. 


Petry, Director ot 
Division of Nurse Education, | 
Public Health Beth 
Md., recently received the degre 
Doctor of Humane Letters 

Adelphi College, Garden City, 
and the degree of Doctor of | 
from the University of Syra 
Syracuse, N. Y. Miss Petry 


Service, 


‘ 


raduate of the University of Dela- 
ire, of Teachers College, Columbia 
niversity, and of the Johns Hop- 
ns Hospital School of Nursing. In 
13 she became the first woman di- 
r of a division of the U. S. Pub- 
Health Service and leader of the 
vest uniformed women’s organiza- 
in the nation, the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps. 
xk ISRAEL WEINSTEIN, M.C.,* was 
varded the Purple Heart as a result 
having been wounded April 25, 
+5, near Regensberg, Germany, 
ring very heavy fighting. Major 
Weinstein is Medical In- 
ector and Assistant Surgeon of an 
Since August, 
12, he has been on military leave 
1 the New York City Health De- 
irtment, where he is Assistant Di- 
tor of the Bureau of Health Edu- 
tion. The Major was awarded a 
Purple Heart in World War I when 
e was a Lieutenant in the Sanitary 
At present, he is with his 
vision in Germany. 


Division 


fantry division. 


( 
} 


Southern States 

st W. GooppasturE, M.D., Pro- 
x Of Pathology at Vanderbilt 
iversity School of Medicine and 
pient of the Sedgwick Memorial 
ledal from the American Public 
Health Association in 1944, has been 
Dean of the Vanderbilt 
versity School of Medicine suc- 
ding W. S. Leatuers, M.D.,* past 
sident of the Public 
lealth Association, who has retired 
LES REAGAN from the U. S. Pub- 
Health Service, was appointed as 
Sanitarian in Kanawha County, W. 
succeeding JosepH L. DEeRMopyY 
resigned recently 
st with the U. S. Public 

ervice at Washington. 
UERITTE STILLMAN of Morgan- 
wn, W. Va., was appointed, June 7, 
Field Representative for the 


winted 


American 


to act ept a 


Health 
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Division of Vital Statistics Miss 
Stillman will visit registrars, phy 
sicians, midwives, etc., throughout 


the state in an effort to bring West 
Virginia's birth registration up to at 
least the 90 per 

required by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


cent minimul 


CHANGES IN HEALTH OFFICERS IN 


WEST VIRGINIA 
James A. Dotce, M.D.,7 Fairmont 
has resigned as Health Officer of 
Marion County, effective April 23 
A. Tuomas, M.D., who ha 
been serving as Health Officer of 
District Number 4 comprising — the 
Counties of Lewis, Calhoun, Gilmer 


abse nee be 


and Upshur, during the 


cause of illness of Dr. WALTER J 
Weston, has been trans 
ferred to Romney. where he will be 


District Number 5, in 
cluding the Counties of Hardy, Grant, 
Hampshire, Mineral Morgan 
Dr. Riley has returned to his activi 
ties in District Number 4 


in ¢ harge of 


and 


CoLt. L. Wutson, of Dallas 
Tex., and Washington, D. ¢ Ly puty 
Director of SHAEI Public Health 


iwarded the 


ns Medal lor 


Branch, has been 


Typhus Commissi 


‘exceptionally meritoriou ervice 
which materially assisted in reducing 
the incidence of typhus in nortl 
western Europe Col. Wilson w 
assigned to develop plans for control 
of the disease in that area, partici 
larly among refugees and displaced 


persons 

C.-E. A. D1 
V. Hiscock,* 
W. MuNGER 7 have 
Board of Survevors charged with th 

health and 

survey sponsored by the 

Metropolitan Health 

Council of 


P.H..* CoLonel 
and Dr. CLAUD! 

been named as 
direction of the coming 
hospital 
Washington 
Council, a Division of the 


* Fellow A.P.HLA 
Member A.P.H.A 
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Social Agencies, for the Washington 
Metropolitan Area 


Western States 

CARSWELL, M.D., of 
Calif., has 

Officer ot 


Joun A Santa 
Barbara, 
Health 
( ounty 


IRA O. CHURCH, 


resigned as 
Santa Barbara 
M.D has been ap- 
Health Officer of 
Barbara County, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., JOHN A. 
CARSWELL, M.D.,7 who has resigned 
to become Medical Director of the 
View Hospital, 
Dr. Church has recently spent 
years as Director of the 
Branch County Health Department 
in Michigan, previous to which time 
he was in Northern California 
Lt. Cort. AtBert S. McCown, M.C., 
A.U.S.,* has been named Surgeon of 
the Port Dispensary, San Francisco 
Port of Embarkation and Port Indus- 
trial Medical Officer, with head- 
quarters at Fort Mason, Calif. 
Colonel McCown has served recently 
A.E.F. 


France 


pointed County 
Santa 


suce eeding 


Grand Ironwood, 
Mich 


three 


with Supreme Headquarters, 

in the G-5 and Mission to 
organizations. 

Nicotat N. Ritcorr, M.D., formerly 
Venereal Disease Control Officer with 
the Kern County Health Department, 
California, has been appointed Health 
Officer of the County, succeeding Dr 
JoHN K. Coker, Jr.,7 Bakersfield, 
effective April 

Canada 

THE HoNoRABLE R. Percy VIVIAN,+ 
Minister of Health and Public Wel- 
fare of Ontario, has been appointed 
to the chair of Health and Social 
Medicine at McGill University. No 
date has been announced for the as- 
sumption of his new duties pending 
the completion of projects in which 

Minister of 


he is now engaged as 


Health. 


Fellow A.P.H.A 
Member A.P.H.A 


Foreign 
RopotrFo MASCARENHAS, M.D.7+ S 
Paulo, Brazil, Assistant to the Dir 
tor of the State Health Department 
has been studying public health 
ministration in the United Stat 
a guest of the State Department 
Str JoHN Boyp Orr Ff has retired f; 
the Directorship of the Rowett Ri 
Institute at Aberdeen, 
land, and was elected a member 
Parliament representing the Scott 
Universities. His vote is said to hav 
represented the largest majority ever 
given to a candidate. Sir John hopes 
to revisit the United States after 


search 


war. 
M.D.,+ has re- 
England, after 


NORMAN C. ParFIT, 
turned to Oxford, 
spending some years as Associate 
Professor of Public Health in the 
West China Union University Scl 
of Medicine, Chengtu, China. 

ELIZABETH REED, R.N., who for 
years has served as consultant nur 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs in Brazil, h 
returned to the United States and has 
been appointed Director of the Vi 
ing Nurse Association in Jacksonville 
Fla 


Death 
ALBERT WALTON RotH, M.D 
founder and President of the Tul 
Public Health Association, Oklahoma 
died March 17, aged 71. 
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